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HELMET 


Engineered to comply with the safety recommendations 
of American Football Coaches Association, doctors and 
trainers. Two years in development! Thoroughly 

tested on the gridiron! 


/ GREATER SAFETY FROM IMPACT — absorbs 
STANDARD the heaviest blows. Distributes shocks over wider area. 


ATHLETIC COLORS i ‘ IMPROVED PROTECTION — to wearer as well 
, , as opponent. Rubber-plastic shell flexes to absorb 
part of the blow. 


BETTER FiT—and extra resiliency to prevent 
breakage and distortion. Guards the vital base of 
View showing the skull. 


inside 


SAFEGUARDS 3 WAYS! Rubber-plastic shell — 
latex-foam padding —cellular-type rubber pad 
to further absorb shock. 


See “Them 
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construction. 
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® In a crucial play . . . a vital 
point... you can count on Reach 
for unerring performance that 
often spells the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 


Every Spalding-made Reach 
ball—long before your team ever 
has a chance to play it — must 
“come through” in a tough test 
all its own. Every one is factory 
tested for balance, shape, weight 
and workmanship to guarantee 


the qualities called for in split- 
second play. 


REACH 


for the bes 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
Member of the Athletic Institute 
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Official Last-Bilt 
Basket Ball (No. 204) 


Built over a mold to 
assure perfect round- 
ness. Pebble-grained, 
channel-seamed for fin- 
ger-tip control and true 
flight. 





Official “‘Laceless”’ 
Soccer Ball (No. 213) 
English-type, tanned, 
smooth-grained cow- 
hide. Lock-stitched. 
Triple-lined. Official in 
size, weight, shape. 


Official 
Intercollegiate (O5V) 
...famed for its specially 
tanned, pebble- grained 
leather. Hand-sewn, 
lock-stitched, triple- 
lined. 


Official “‘Laceless”’ 
Volley Ball (No. 214) 
Meetsall U.S. Volley Ball 
Association specifica- 
tions. Choice white 


leather twelve panel 
cover. Lock-stitched. 
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Charlie Fonville demonstrating perfect form in the shot put. For 
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REASONS FOR USING 6 
COMPRESSO-LOCK DETACHABLE 
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MORE ACCURATE KICKING 
AND PASSING 


Stable footing is essential for kicking and passing. 
Round conical cleats have a relatively small area 
in contact with the ground, with the possibility 
that the foot may “rock” and disturb Fae uilib- 
rium of kicker or passer. SPOT-BILT Oblong 
Cleats, provide a 4” wider surface and offer a 
more stable footing. 








BETTER TRACTION 


The round narrow cleat provides little traction 
in soft turf or mud. The broad surface of Com- 
presso-Lock Oblong Cleats provides the solid 
footing and traction needed to block a beefy 
opponent out of the play! 
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and.--* 
FEWER KNEE AND ANKLE INJURIES 


The narrow tread of the conical cleat has a tend- 
ency to “rock” with strain on ankle or knee. 
Conical cleats, in certain kinds of turf, lock 
in the ground and twist the knee of a pivoting 
ball carrier. 

The broad tread of the SPOT-BILT Oblon 
Cleat provides more stable footing, Pit 4 
ACCORDING TO ACTUAL RECORDS, helps 
reduce knee and ankle injuries! 

Equip your squad with SPOT-BILT Oblong 
Cleats dering Spring Practice! 


Ask Your Exclusive Spot © Built Dealer 
About Compresso-lock Oblong Cleats 




















what about YOURS? 








Thanks to your helpful guidance, Coach, 
the young men on your team are prepar- 
ing themselves for the game of life. Yes, 
your fine work is helping them prepare for 
the future . . . but what kind of a future 
are you building for yourself? What will 
your income be, five or ten years from 
now? 

Many former coaches are now earning 
up to $9,000 a year... and more... 
as salesmen for The Mutual Life. Our ex- 
perience has shown that men with train- 
ing similar to yours are particularly suited 
for a profitable career in life insurance 
selling. 2 

We invite you to take the first step 
toward measuring your qualifications ror 
success in our business, by sending for 
our free booklet. ‘“The Career For Me?”’ 
If you receive a favorable score on the 
preliminary vest the booklet contains, »ur 
nearest Manager will explain the excell- 
ent on-the-j»b training program we offer 
to help you become established. Urder 
the Mutual Lifetime Compensation Pian, 
you will receive liberal commissions, p us 
acomfortable retirement income at age 65. 


Mail the coupon today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street x New York 5,N.Y. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘*THE CAREER FOR ME?’’— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 5 








Name 











Home Add 














INCE 1940, when he took over 

as track coach at Michigan State 
College, Karl Schlademan has pro- 
duced some of the nation’s outstand- 
ing track teams. Two years ago the 
Spartan cross-country team captured 
the first triple crown in the history 
of the sport, taking team honors in 
the IC4A, NCAA and NAAU meets. 
Last year his teams captured both 
the indoor and outdoor titles in the 
IC4A and the Central Collegiate Con- 
ference and played important roles 
in such meets as the Drake Relays, 


| the Coliseum Relays in Los Angeles, 


the Purdue Relays and the Chicago 
Daily News Relays. Before going to 
Michigan State, Schlademan coached 
for 14 years at Washington State Col- 
lege where his track teams won the 
Northern Division Pacific Coast Con- 
ference championship nine consecu- 
tive years. . . . The Iba family is 
well represented in the basketball 
coaching field. Clarence Iba coaches 
at Tulsa University, Earl Iba at Pan- 
handle A & M, Howard Iba at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, Central, and Hank 
Iba, of course, at Oklahoma A & M. 
... Toledo University, Toledo, Ohio, 
has an open date Nov. 11 on its 1950 
football schedule and desires a game 


. either home or away. Those interested 


write: Barney Francis, Athletic Di- 
rector Jesse Mortensen, track 
coach and assistant football coach at 
the University of Denver, will replace 
Leo Novak who has been Army’s 
track coach since 1926. Mortensen is 
a Southern California graduate and a 
former javelin and decathlon cham- 
pion. Army also announced that Nate 
Cartmell, assistant coach at Manhat- 
tan, will serve as plebe coach and as- 
sistant to Mortensen. . . . Norris Pat- 
terson, coach at Danville, Illinois, 
High School, succeeds Pat Bradshaw 
as athletic director and football coach 
at William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Missouri. . . . Herbert “Duke” Brack- 
ett, backfield and head baseball coach 
at the University of Arkansas, has been 
appointed assistant football coach at 
UCLA. . . . The University of New 
Hampshire’s 1949 football season was 
“even Stephen.” The Wildcats won 
four games and lost four. They scored 


153 points and their opponents scored 
153 .... Some more of Bob Zuppke’s 
observations on football: “No director 
of’ athletics, as a rule, holds office 
Icnger than two unsuccessful football 
coaches ... . No matter what style of 
offense a coach is using, if he is losing, 
he wishes he had another .. . . A team 
with poor morale wilts near either 
goal; a team of eleven good tacklers 
is hard to beat; a team with too many 
gold footballs is apt to list . . . . Foot- 
ball may be a brutal game but brutes 
cannot play it.” 


UGH DEVORE, who had a re- 

cord of 25 wins, 1 tie and 9 
losses in four years as football coach 
at St. Bonaventure College, has been 
named football coach at New York 
University succeeding “Hooks” My- 
lin. Devore was an All-American end 
at Notre Dame and served as as 
sistant football coach at Providence 
College and at Notre Dame during 
the war. Joe Bach, former Notre 
Dame line star and recently line 
coach of the New York Bulldogs, has 
been signed as coach at St. Bona- 
venture succeeding Devore. . . . Dud 
DeGroot, who replaced Berl Huff 
man at the University of New Mexi- 
co, will keep Bob Titchenal with 
him as line coach. The University 
of West Virginia has selected Art 
Lewis as coach of football to replace 
DeGroot. Lewis was line coach at 
Mississippi State. . . . Eight former 
members of the University of Okla- 
homa Sugar Bowl championship 
teams of 1949 and ’50 have gone into 
coaching. Jack Mitchell, All-Ameri- 
can quarterback of the 1948 club, 
is backfield coach at Tulsa Univer- 
sity. Truman Wright, tackle in 1948, 
is at Paris, Texas, Junior College. 
Pete Tillman, center in 1948, is coach- 
ing at Durant, Oklahoma, High 
School. From the 1949 club, five men 
have accepted positions in Oklahoma 
high schools. Darrell Royal at El 
Reno, Bobby Goad at Chickasha, Dee 
Andros at Holdenville, Charley Paine 
at- Kingfisher, and Bob Bodenhamer 
at Tonkawa. 
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LEG SAVERS 


Ltural end 


SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


Exclusive patented construction provides 
full arch support—in a shoe that flexes 


at the natural bend of the foot . . . 


¥%& Minimizes strained leg 
muscles! 


%& Increases speed and 
comfort! 


BROOKS “Natural Bend” football shoes are the 
scientific answer to the foot and leg troubles that 
slow-down or side-line key players. See your 
sporting goods dealer or write for further informa- 
tion. BROOKS “Natural Bend” football shoes will 
help you to “Build a Winning Team from the 
Ground Up”! 


PROFESSIONAL, COLLEGE 
AND HIGH SCHOOL MODELS 


BROOKS “Natural Bend” Shoes 
provide support where needed— 
yet allow for complete flexibility. 


EQUIPPED WITH BROOKS PATENTED LOCK-TITE SAFETY CLEATS! 
FOR SPECIAL COACHES’ CATALOG, WRITE... 


SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of the Finest in Athheti: Footwear” 
58TH & MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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SAND 


AWARD 


JACKETS 


Smartly tailored in various styles as illus- 
trated made of top quality 100% Virgin 
wool 28 oz. cloth. Can be had in 8 colors 
of cape leather sleeves and 2 shades of 
horsehide. 


Choice of numerous color combinations in 
reversible as well as regular jackets. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue 


Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EXCLUSIVE KNITGOODS 
AND CLOTHING FOR ATHLETIC WEAR 
538 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 











The Baseball Trainer 


By DICK COHEN 


Instructor in Physical Education, New York University 


HIS is a short outline designed to 


give the beginning baseball train- 
er, high school coach, or anyone con- 
nected with a baseball club that does 
not enjoy the luxury of a full- or 
part-time staff of trainers, a funda- 
mental knowledge of the principles 
and practices involved in the train- 
ing of a baseball club, and to make 
one cognizant of the different as- 
pects of the field and of the entities 
involved. My objective in writing this 
is to acquaint the reader with this 
field, create an awareness of the im- 
portance of the subject to the base- 
ball manager and coach, and perhaps 
to arouse an interest in the reader 
to study further and to delve more 
deeply into this realm. 

The trainer of a ball club is not 
a teacher of skills, techniques or 
strategy, and as a point of ethics 
should never discuss these things with 
the players, coaches or manager. He 
should never second-guess the mana- 
ger. 

The trainer is the psychological 
link between the manager and the 
player and many consider this to be 
the great difference between the out- 
standing trainer and the mediocre 
one. It often happens that the train- 
er’s knowledge of human _ behavior 
proves to be his most valuable asset. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on this phase of the trainer’s job as 
often the star player, whose highest 
degree of skill and ability must be 
utilized to the fullest extent if the 
team is to be successful, is a hypo- 
chondriac, neurotic, or is sullen or 
lethargic. In these instances the train- 
er can make himself invaluable to 
his organization if he can get the 
“most mileage” out of this type of 
emotionally unstable individual. 

The trainer should also be a keen 
observer of his ball players and should 
notice in the early stages when a 
player is on the verge of becoming 
“over-trained”. This may be either a 
physical or a mental condition. In the 
latter case it approaches being a ner- 
vous breakdown. It is the trainer’s 
responsibility to detect this and to 
report it to the manager with a recom- 
mendation that the player be given 
a day or two off from practice, play- 
ing, and the training routine. It is 
up to the manager, not the trainer, 
to make the final decision in cases 
such as these, however. 


Many trainers overstep the limits of 
their authority, knowledge and canpa- 
bility. The trainer must remember 
that he is not a medical doctor, and in 
case of a serious injury he should ney- 
er try to make a diagnosis. If, for any 
reason, a fracture is suspected, natur- 
ally an X-ray is indicated. In the case 
of the more serious injuries the team 
physician should make the diagnosis 
and prescribe the treatment. The 
trainer should carry out his directions 
only as specified in these instances. 

The trainer should have a thorough 
knowledge of first aid, protective 
bandaging and taping. Stretching ex- 
ercises for all parts of the body and 
for all types of activities involved are 
also a necessary part of his education. 
He must always remember that it is 
far better to prevent injuries than to 
treat them. This means much less 
work and anxiety in the long run 
and makes for a better and more 
successful season for all concerned. 

Although it may not seem so, the 
knotty, tight-muscled, burly type of 
athlete seems to be more susceptible 
to incurring strains and sprains, torn 
muscles and tendons, and similar in- 
juries than does the smooth, loose- 
muscled performer. 

Naturally the pitching staff will 
present a majority of the sore arms 
that will have to be treated. The in- 
fielders, mainly the keystone combina- 
tion, will come up with a majority of 
the spike wounds. The catcher will 
undoubtedly suffer bumps and bruises 
incurred while blocking the plate on 
close plays and in getting hit with 
foul tips. The latter situation will al- 
so present a number of broken and 
split fingers on the “meat hands” of 
the catching staff. 


Training Room Equipment, 
Facilities, and Supplies 


The training table will vary in 
height according to the height and 
arm length of the trainer. The object 
of this is to save the trainer a need- 
less expenditure of muscular effort 
due to faulty posture and position 
while performing his various tasks. 
The table should be twenty-six inches 
wide and six feet, six inches long. 
The height should be approximately 
thirty inches, varying, as I have pre- 
viously stated, with the height of the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR BOOK 


The 1950 edition of America's favorite 
baseball annual is ready now. Contains 64 
full pages packed with pictures and stories 
of the 1949 baseball season and highlights 
of previous years. Includes authentic facts 
and records, photos of great hitters in 
action and an interesting article ‘Science 


of Batting’ by Ty Cobb. 


SOFTBALL RULE BOOK 


Includes complete, official 1950 softball 
rules, diagram of diamond (showing new 
pitching distance), pictures of 1949 World's 
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Built to Bring Out 
the BEST in Your Teams! 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ATHLETIC 


When your teams answer the Spring call for 

tennis and softball, put Pennsylvania Athletic 
Balls into play. Then . . . watch how enthusiastically 
your players take to them! Precision-built to give 
consistent top performance and extra long wear, 
Pennsylvania Athletic Balls are official in size, weight 
and performance. This year, start right . . . right 
from the start. Buy Pennsylvania Athletic Balls! 


GOODS 


Be sure and get your 
free copies of Penn- 
sylvania’s great new 
skill books on tennis, 
basketball and foot- 
ball. They'll help you 
bring out the best 
in your teams. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Illustration 1. Starting position, show- 
ing the proper position of the shot and 
the beginning of the leg swing. 


OST coaches agree that the ideal 
type of shot putter is a large, 
werful man with plenty of speed. 
At Merced High School, Elmer Will- 
hoite was such a man. He was big—6 
feet 2 inches tall, weight, 222 pounds 
—and fast. He ran the 100-yard dash 
in 10.4, which gave him the quick re- 
actions necessary to speed across the 
shot ring. Willhoite worked out dur- 


next year, which he did with a throw 
of 57 feet, 34% inches. 

In California the track season starts 
early as compared with the rest of 
the country. At Merced the track men 
come out in January and do all 
forms of calisthenics along with easy 
jogging and running. This proved to 
be a good conditioning schedule, as 
few sore muscles and shin splints 
developed. Each day a different mem- 
ber of the team led the exercises, 
which made for good spirit and good- 
natured criticism for any of ‘the loaf- 
ers. Also during these first two or 
three weeks of limbering up, some 
wind sprints were taken up and down 
the football field. 

At the end of these three weeks 
of general conditioning the weight 
men were separated from the rest of 
the squad and their special training 
began. The first fundamental taught 
was, of course, the correct way of 
holding the shot and the preliminary 
position (Illustration 1). The weight 
men were allowed to handle and toss 
around both the iron and _ bronze 


Illustration 2. Set stance showing rock- 
over and position after completion of the 
shift. 


putting of the shot without the shift. 
At first a set stance with the left 
foot about four inches from the toe 
board and the right foot near the 
center of the circle was assumed, 
with attention given to the correct 
placement of the right foot. The foot 
should be pointed slightly toward the 
rear of the circle rather than straight 


Training for the Shot 


By WILLIAM STEVENSON JR. 


Track Coach, Merced, California, Union High School 


ing the summer and winter months 
prior to the regular training season. 
This may be contrary to those who 
claim that a man would go stale, but 
this athlete took a few throws every 
day, which aided his timing and de- 
sire for perfection. Willhoite was sec- 
ond in the 1948 California State 
Meet, and it was then that he was de- 
termined to win the state title the 


Illustration 3. Showing forward leg 
swing and start of the shift. 
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type of shot. They used puts of fif- 
teen feet to get the “feel” of the 
ball and which type they preferred. 
Emphasis is placed on the hold. The 
first, second, and third fingers are 
spread with the little finger only 
slightly bent to keep the lateral bal- 
ance and give aid to the forward 
ropulsion. Care is taken during 
these early workouts to keep the shot 
in the palm of the hand until the 
fingers can be strengthened enough 
to move the shot gradually out on 
them. Some exercises recommended 
for conditioning the wrist and fin- 
gers are: (1) place the hands flat on 
the wall and, standing out three feet, 
push vigorously away; (2) push-ups; 
(3) handstands; (4) continuous 
squeezing of a sponge rubber ball; 
(5) hold the shot in the air with the 
arm extended, gripping the forearm 
with the other hand and snapping 
the wrist. This motion strengthens 
the wrist and shows the importance 
of the wrist snap at the final release 
of the shot. 

The next step was to work on the 


out to the side of the circle (Illustra- 
tion 2). This seems to add a deeper 
bend to the right knee, thus giving 
a greater leg drive to the start of 
the actual put. After the candidate 
has tried putting the shot from this 
stance, he is taught the walk-in exer- 
cise which some coaches use as a 
warm-up before competition. The 
man should stand at the rear of the 


Illustration 4. Release and beginning 
of the reverse. Notice excellent wrist snap. 





circle with the shot resting at the 
shoulder, then step forward with the 
right foot toward the center of the 
circle. The left foot is brought up 
to the correct position in front of 
the toe board and the putter is in 
the position as though he has just 
completed the shift. 

During these early workouts the 
putter would have one of his team- 
mates hold his right foot when he 
starts his delivery until the shot has 
been released from his hand. The 
benefit of this can be seen because 
naturally the foot cannot be apply- 
ing force if lifted prematurely. A line 
bisecting the circle, front to rear, was 
drawn. This aided the neophyte in 
etting the proper line of direction 
in placing the feet and releasing the 
shot. 

The third step to be taken was 
the mastery of the leg swing and 
shift. When a shot putter steps into 
the ring and begins to swing his leg 
too much he gets nervous and tense. 
The sooner the shift is started the 
better. The beginner swings his left 
leg forward and backward for poise 
and balance. As he gets used to the 
swing, he is told not to swing his 
leg more than twice. 

The start of the shift is demon- 
strated in Illustration 3. When the 
left leg reaches the height of the 
backward swing it is swung quickly 
forward to gain momentum. At the 
same instant the push is given with 
the right foot so that the left foot 
lands four inches from the toe board 
and the right foot stops near the 
center of the circle. Care is taken 
to observe that the right foot of the 
ged lands just a little before the 
eft one. If the stance is correct, a 
rock-over motion is noticed and the 
momentum is continued on through 
the put instead of a momentary stop 
and loss of power. The shift is al- 
ways practiced with the shot so as to 
give the proper balance. During the 
practice of this it is wise to experi- 
ment with a long and short shift. 
Some men make the mistake of put- 
ting from too open a stance. A spread 
of 33 to 36 inches is a good average 
for high school men. 

The angle of the shot in flight is 
important to maximum distance. The 
shot should be released at about an 
angle of forty degrees to gain the 
most from the put. In order to prac- 
tice this the weight men stand Sin 
sixteen feet to eighteen feet in front 
of a goal post and toss the shot over 
the crossbar. 

At Merced the weight men practice 
with the amen taking several 
starts with the gun to develop quick 
reaction and also run fifty-yard dash- 


10 


es for speed. Each day leg drive is 
developed by going over a flight of 
three hurdles several times. For di- 
version the weight men high-jump, 
broad-jump and run relays. In Will- 
hoite’s case, the training for the 100- 
yard dash and a lap on the 880-yard 
relay team developed in him a tre- 
mendous leg drive which aided him 
in the shot. 


Training Schedule 


After the preliminary limbering up 
period in January, the weight men 
start on their early season schedule 
as follows: 


Monday: Jog and walk 440 yards. 
Perform general body building calis- 
thenics. Master the holding of the 
shot. Run a 50-yard dash. Stride 150 
yards. 

Tuesday: Warm up with jogging 
and striding a 440. Exercise. Begin 
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shot work from set stance in center 
of the ring putting about fifteen 
times, easy. Practice with the sprin- 
ters. Take an easy 220. 


Wednesday: Jog 440. Calisthenics. 
Do some handstands, push-ups and 
chinning. Put the shot fifteen times 
from standing position being careful 
not to get the shot too far out on 
the fingers. Try seven or eight throws 
using the shift. Run over three hur- 
dles and continue on for a 100 yards 
at three-quarters. Jog another 150 
yards. 


Thursday: Jog 440. Calisthenics. 
Use finger-pushing exercise. Holding 
the arm extended, work on wrist 
snap. Put the shot from the center of 
the ring and work the shot out a 
little more on the fingers. Concen- 
trate on leg swing and the shift for 
about eight puts. Decide which type 
of swing is the best. Take some starts. 
Stride through a 150 yards. 


Friday: Jog 550. Limbering-up calis- 
thenics. Warm up with walk-in ex- 
ercise at the shot ring for six puts. 
Try to keep the elbow high. Using 
the shift, “ngage increase the ef- 


fort for eight or nine puts. Take four 


hard throws. Jog 440 with a 50-yard 
sprint down the back stretch. 


The Competitive or 
Mid-Season Schedule 


Monday: Jog 440. Calisthenics for 
ten minutes. Do some chinning. Skip 
rope for five minutes. Warm up by 
putting the shot three or four times 
without the shift. Then take five 
strong puts. Rest awhile and take 
three puts for distance. Wait a few 
minutes and take three more trials. 
Finish practice with a 50-yard dash 
and stride 150 yards. 

Tuesday: Jog 440. General calis- 
thenics with some extra push-ups. 
Try some wrist-strengthening exer- 
cises. Practice starts with the sprin- 
ters. Run a 50-yard dash. Warm up 
with the shot by using the walk-in 
exercise. Take five puts with the shift. 
Finish with six puts at full effort. 
Check to see where these puts are 
landing. Jog 220 yards. 

Wednesday: Jog 440. Limbering-up 
calisthenics. Work on the discus. Run 
over three hurdles twice. Work five 
or six times without the shift. Toss 
the shot over the crossbar seven times 
to improve height. Run two 50-yard 
dashes. Jog easy 440. 

Thursday: Jog 440. Take ten min- 
utes of calisthenics. Put four times 
from the center of the ring. Take 
six complete puts checking on leg 
swing and the shift. Go over three 
hurdles. Stride through an easy 220. 

Friday: Jog 440. Limber up with 
ten minutes of calisthenics. Jog 
through another 440, easy. Get equip- 
ment for Saturday’s competition. 


Late Season 


Monday: Calisthenics. Run over 
three hurdles. Warm up at the shot 
ring with the walk-in exercise. Work 
on perfection from the center of the 
circle. Take ten puts. Put four for 
distance. Practice starts with the sprin- 
ters. Run two 50-yard dashes. Stride 
an easy 220. 

Tuesday: Jog 440. Calisthenics. Put 
the shot from the center stance. Check 
on position of the head, elbow and 
feet. Take six complete puts. Pay 
particular attention to use of the fin- 
gers and wrist. Run some hurdles. Try 
high jumping for diversion. Jog 
through a 440. 

Wednesday: Jog 440. Calisthenics. 
Skip rope for three minutes. Put the 
shot five or six times from the stand- 
ing position using the rock-over tech- 
nique. Take five fairly hard throws. 
Run over three hurdles twice. Try 
some broad jumping. Run two 50- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Distance Running 


HEN thinking about distance 

running, I like to think of the 
procedure in developing boys to sus- 
tain effort. The first requisite in 
the training of distance runners is to 
find boys who are willing to pay the 
price for sustaining effort, and there 
is a terrific amount of work involved 
to pay this price. When one has found 
these boys, the program of work will 
break down into three phases: over- 
distance, pace, and speed work. 

We will presuppose an adequate 
warm-up for a day’s work. A warm- 
up period of jogging, walking, strid- 
ing, walking, fast striding, and a 
great deal of stretching exercises is 
a satisfactory warm-up procedure. I 
believe in an early instruction of the 
warm-up period in that it is an im- 
portant part in the development of 
a runner. It is during this warm-up 
period that a boy can give his un- 
divided attention to improving his 
form, improving his speed, and be- 
coming aware of his errors. Eventu- 
ally, the runner will gain from the 
warm-up a physical and mental out- 
look that will make the day’s as- 
signment easier. 


Overdistance 


In preparing for the track season, it 


it common knowledge that cross- 
country background is all-important 
in laying the foundation of overdis- 
tance for the distance runners. Our 
procedure of starting cross-country 
runners is very similar to the pro- 
gram of. cross-country running that 
Billy Hayes had at Indiana. It con- 
sists of a tremendous amount of walk- 
ing and running in the early part of 
the season. The rest of the season is 
devoted to a lot of overdistance and 
repeated work on pace over the mile 
and two-mile courses. We do some 
work on the track so that we can be 
accurate on time checks for the var- 
ious distances. 

We have an unusual set-up at 
Drake in that our cross-country course 
is on a golf course two miles from 
the stadium. This fall, we had seven 
freshman prospects who would run 
and walk to the golf course and then 
receive their work assignment when 
they arrived. The two miles out and 
two miles back plus the work on the 
course gave the candidates a great 
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amount of running, without their be- 
ing really aware of the miles they were 
building up as a back-log. 

The first four weeks the candidates 
were instructed to run for a distance 
at a speed they could carry easily and 
then were instructed to walk. The dis- 
tance might vary from 880 to three- 
quarters of a mile before they would 
walk. This procedure was repeated 
and repeated and at the end of four 
weeks the young freshmen were in fine 
physical condition. We placed empha- 
sis on having the group stay together 
in their repeated running as much as 
they possibly could. At the end of the 
season the first five runners were 
very close on three- and four-mile 
time-trial assignments. In fact, there 
was never more than thirty seconds 
between the first and fifth men. On 
a two-mile time-trial, the first and 
fifth men were separated by fifteen 
seconds. I give this example in that 
I believe the fourth and fifth men 
were incouraged to keep up with the 
leaders by repeated walking and run- 
ning at a pace they could handle. It 
was also interesting to know that their 
performances and improvement at 
the end of cross-country were much 
better than I could expect in view 
of their high school performances. 

An important thing to remember in 
overdistance assignments is that the 
assignment should not be so severe 
that the runner is forced into a dog 
trot or a dogging pace before he 
covers the complete distance. Here a- 
gain I believe the repeated assign- 
ment of a shorter distance will pre- 
pare the boy to sustain effort and keep 
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him away from the habit of getting 
into a dog trot or so-called “rut,” 
and the mental “rut” that is so com- 
mon in distance runners. 

When one of the candidates has 
reached the stage where he shows 
great possibility in sustaining pace he 
will be aware of it in that the feeling 
within the runner is that he has com- 
plete confidence in his ability to main- 
tain the speed throughout the distance 
of the run. He may even feel great 
enjoyment in running at a good pace. 
On the other hand, if he is not ready 
to carry a fast pace for a run, the 
coach will be aware of it in that his 
speed will fall off somewhere around 
the middle of the distance, and he will 
show marked decrease in speed for the 
remainder of the distance. An example 
of what I am trying to say is the way 
the mature Swedish and Finnish dis- 
tance runners go out and maintain a 
fast pace for two, four, or six miles. 
At no time is there any apparent sign 
of distress or fatigue. The same, of 
course, holds true for some of our 
better American distance runners. 

The overdistance work assignments 
are of utmost importance because I 
feel that without a good background 
of running, the coach will be unable 
to train the runner adequately on 
pace. 


Pace Work 


Pace assignments will vary among 
the candidates, and the runners with 
natural speed will be able to handle 
pace work with more ease than the 
slow plodder-type candidates. I like 
to think of pace work as assignments 
under the actual race distance at a 
speed we hope to have the runner 
maintain in a race. For the one-milers, 
it will be in the form of three-quar- 
ters of a mile, 880’s, and 440’s. For 
the two-milers, it will be 14% miles, 
1 mile, and 880’s. My workout pro- 
cedure on pace work is repeated as- 
signments at the shorter distances 
with enough rest in between to give 
the boy time to recover only partially. 
I feel this program helps a boy in 
learning to hold pace when he is wit- 
nessing partial fatigue, and at the 
same time it is building up his ability 
to go into oxygen debt. I also feel that 
repeated pace assignments will im- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Play of the Offensive Center 


By DUKE GREENICH 


Football Coach, Cocoa, Florida, High School 


pee an offensive standpoint the 
center is the most important man 
on the team. A team is no stronger 
than its center. He actually is the 
fuse to the success of a play. The 

uarterback may call the right play 
that can result in a first down or a 
touchdown, but a poor snap-back to 
the wrong man may mean the loss 
of a down or even the loss of the ball. 

The center has two major respon- 
sibilities: first, to center the ball at 
the right place; second, to center the 
ball precisely on the snap signal. The 
two responsibilities are a must. One 
without the other usually means 
trouble. If the ball is centered to the 
wrong pe a fumble is likely to re- 
sult and the team may lose possession 
of the ball. If the ball is centered 
before the snap signal the defensc 
charges through the offense. If the 
ball is centered after the snap signal 
the entire offensive line is usually 
off-side. In all systems, including the 
T formation, the center must be cap- 
able of centering the ball directly 
back to the ball-carrier anywhere from 
three yards to twelve yards. The pass 
may be required to go straight back, 
to the ball-carrier’s left or to his right. 

The center, if possible, should be 
one of the larger boys on the squad. 
This is recommended because a 
larger boy will be able to hold his 
ground in the middle of the line 
much better than a smaller boy. He 
must have a good sense of balance. 
Without this, size means nothing, 
since a little man can push him over 
with ease after he has centered the 
ball. Intelligence is the next qualifi- 
cation. A boy who cannot remember 
to whom the ball is to be centered is 
certainly going to cause many gray 
hairs and embarrassing moments. 

A center should have a quick and 
aggressive reaction. He has to react 
to blocking quickly after the ball is 
centered. A center has to know the 
fundamentals of blocking as perfect- 
ly as any other member of the squad. 
This makes the difference between 
a | gper center and an average center. 
Of course, his first responsibility is 
getting the ball back to the right man. 
After that he can block as any other 
lineman does and go down field and 
try to clear the path for the ball- 
carrier. 

The center’s stance should be com- 
fortably balanced on both feet. The 
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feet are spread in order to pass the 
ball between the legs. As to the exact 
distance, experimenting until the in- 
dividual feels at ease is the only sen- 
sible way to solve the proper body 
balance. To say eighteen or twenty- 
four inches is like trying to predict 
the weather. The left foot should be 
placed in front of the right foot. The 
average center will find that the toes 
of his right foot are on a line with 
the instep or heel of his left foot. 
The right foot should be placed be- 
hind the left so that the right arm 
has more freedom in passing the ball 
back. 

The toes should be pointed inward, 
the heels pointing outward. The 
weight of the body should be on the 
balls of the feet. The heels should 
be off the ground. The weight and 
position of the body should be even- 
ly distributed as if sitting on the 
edge of a chair. Let us analyze this 
illustration as to the correct stance 
of a center. 

Assume that you are sitting on 
the edge of a chair. Now spread your 
feet with the heels off the ground 
pointing outward and the toes point- 
ing inward. Move forward, placing 
your left elbow on your left knee-cap 
and your right elbow on your right 
knee. Hold a ball in your right hand. 
Lean as far forward as you can to 
lay the ball on the ground, still grip- 
ping the ball and keeping contact 
with the chair. If the chair is jerked 
suddenly out from under your but- 
tocks you should still remain in posi- 
tion without losing your balance and 
falling to the ground. The correct 
stance then, has the feet spread, toes 
in, heels out, weight on the balls 
of the feet, left foot in front of the 
right foot, knees bent but low, back 
straight, bull neck, right hand grip- 
ping the front of the ball, left hand 
gripping the back of the ball. 

The grip on the ball for the center 
is practically the same as for the pass- 
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er. The fingers of the right hand are 
placed on the front of the ball with 
the little finger on the last or next 
to the last lace. The left hand is 
placed on the back of the ball with 
the thumb on the laces. The left hand 
acts merely as a guide in the control 
of the ball, with the right hand and 
arm propelling the driving force of 
the snap-back. 

The propelling motion is derived 
from the pendulum swing of the right 
arm and is guided by the left hand. 
The right hand is placed under the 
front part of the ball. The laces are 
usually facing downward. The wrist 
is cocked inward at about a right 
angle. As the pendulum swing of the 
right arm moves backward between 
the legs, the arm bends at the elbow. 
As the elbow reaches the mid-point 
between the crotch and the right 
knee, both hands begin to rotate 
clockwise at the wrist. Simultaneous- 
ly, the rotation of wrist, the snap of 
the wrist, and the straightening of 
the arm are taking place. The rota- 
tion of the wrist and hands causes 
the spiral of the ball. The power 
and speed of the ball come from the 
snap and force of the wrist. 

The follow-through depends upon 
the length and speed of the center. 
For a long center, such as the twelve- 
yard center for a punt, the elbows 
of both hands will hit the thighs 
rather hard. The fingers will be point- 
ing to the spot of the intended ball- 
carrier with the back side of the 
hand facing the ground. For a short- 
er and softer pass, the elbows will 
barely touch the thighs with the back 
of the hands still facing the ground 
and the fingers pointing to the ball- 
carrier. The snap of the wrist is usual- 
ly sufficient for a three- or four-yard 
pass. The snap of the wrist and the 
action of the elbow are the important 
phases in the mechanics of centering 
the ball. 

An excellent drill for developing 
the snap-back is as follows: The cen- 
ter’s feet are spread according to the 
correct stance. His body is erect as 
a forward passer. Another individual 
is directly behind him ready to re- 
ceive the ball. The center starts to 
throw the ball as if he were going 
to throw it straight ahead. Instead of 
releasing the ball as a forward passer 
would, he retains his grip on the bal. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Graded Program for Beginning Tennis 


This is the second part of this ar- 
ticle. Part I appeared in the March 
issue.—Ed.) 


Level Three — Hitting a Tossed Ball. 

The next step in development of 
the stroke brings with it one new 
technique to master, namely, time- 
ing one’s swing to the oncoming 
flight of the ball so as to meet it at 
the already described point of con- 
tact, just opposite the left hip. This 
is not difficult to do after one has 
learned the swing and has hit many 
dropped balls with this swing. Cor- 
rect timing becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult as the speed of the ball to be 
hit is increased, and as one adds 
speed to the swing, so it is best to 
begin with a slowly-tossed ball and 
an easy swing. 

One needs a partner, naturally, to 
practice hitting a tossed ball. The 
partner should stand at least thirty 
feet from the hitter and toss the ball 
with a smooth underhand swing of 
the arm so that the ball bounces to 
approximately the same height and 
distance from the body as previously 
described. A few practice tosses may 
help one’s partner to learn quickly 
to make a good toss. In practicing 
the toss, one should assume the prop- 
er stance and hold the right hand 
at the point of contact. The tosser 
tosses a few balls until he is able 
to bounce it up against one’s hand, 
or very close to it. When he has 
learned to do this, the hitter is ready 
to hit the ball. 

The two  fixed-points method 
should still be used. Get set at the 
racket-back position and check all 
items previously described. Practice a 
few swings of a speed that is esti- 
mated to bat the ball back to the 
tosser. When the ball is tossed, judge 
its speed and swing “through” ii, 
timing the stroke so that the racket 
meets the ball at the correct point 
of contact, opposite the left hip. Stop 
at the second fixed point, the finish 
position, without having made any. 
jerky movements or wobbling the 
wrist. The racket will then point to- 
ward the tosser on a level with one’s 
shoulders and the ball should be in 
his hands about shoulder height. 
Hold that position and check it. 

Chis level should be practiced un- 
til one can hit ten successive balls 
directly back to the tosser. The tosser 
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should check the hitter’s form as he 
hits each ball, stressing the two fixed 
points, the racket-back and the fin- 
ish positions. 

Before moving on to the next level, 
Running to Strike a Tossed Ball, one 
should learn to turn from a waiting 
position facing the tosser, to a hit- 
ting position. This is done by turn- 
ing the body sideways while crossing 
the left foot over the right and bring- 
ing the racket back to the racket-back 
position, whereupon the ball should 
be tossed and hit. When the turn 
can be made and the racket-back 
position assumed correctly, the ball 
should be tossed so that the turn and 
hit become one continuous motion. 
Check the finish each time. 

Level Four— 


Running to Hit a Tossed Ball. 

Having practiced turning from a 
ready position to a racket-back posi- 
tion in order to hit a tossed ball, 
one is now prepared to run a short 
distance from the ready position be- 
fore again assuming the racket-back 
position in order to hit the ball. This 
should be learned in four steps: 1. 
Assume the ready position. 2. Turn 
toward the tossed ball and take the 
racket back. 3. Run to position with 
the racket back. 4. Swing and hit. 

The first fixed point (racket-back 
position) cannot now be checked by 
the hitter as his eyes have to be on 
the ball until after it has been hit. 
However, the racket should be taken 
to exactly the position described in 
racket-back and held there until the 
forward swing begins. The tosser can 
check this. At this level the finish 
position should always be held and 
checked by the hitter. 

Step 1— Ready Position: Assume 
ready position, eyes on the ball, knees 
slightly bent, feet comfortably spread, 
and body facing the net. Hold the 
racket lightly at the handle in the hit- 
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ting hand and support it at the throat 
with the left hand. 

Step 2—Turn Toward Tossed Ball 
and Take Racket Back: Take the 
first step with the left foot crossing 
over the right foot while turning the 
body sideways to the net. Take the 
racket back. 

' Step 3—The Run: Run to position 
with racket back, and assume the 
proper stance for hitting. 

Step 4—Swing and Hit: Swing 
through the ball to the finish posi- 
tion. 

It should be noted that hitting does 
not occur while on the run, but is 
always done from a set stance if at 
all possible. The running is for the 
purpose of getting one to the proper 
position from which to hit. 

Combining all movements: Assume 
the ready position and have the tosser 
toss the ball to one’s right at various 
distances. Turn, take the racket back, 
and run to position, adjusting the 
footwork so that one finishes in the 
proper position to stroke the ball. 

Footwork Practice: Upon approach- 
ing the ball, just before assuming the 
correct stance from which to hit, small 
steps should be taken, if necessary, 
in order to end with the feet placed 
properly. A small half-step may be 
taken at the last moment, if necessary, 
by advancing the right foot forward 
even with the heel of the left foot, 
then advancing the left foot forward 
to its proper position in the stance. 

Additional practice in footwork and 
ball judgment may be had if the 
tosser calls “first” or “second” just 
before he tosses the ball. The hitter 
should then try to move to position 
so that he can hit the ball on either 
the first or second bounce, depending 
upon the tosser’s call. 

Variations in the Height of the 
Stroke: When one is able to run and 
hit ten consecutive tossed balls di- 
rectly back to the tosser, one should 
learn to hit balls at various heights 
before going on to rallying, which is 
the final level. While rallying, the 
ball cannot be depended upon to 
come back at any pre-determined 
height, so one must learn to hit balls 
that bounce to different levels. I¢ 
will not be difficult to adjust to var 
ious heights, however, if, as has al- 
ready been said, the material so far 
has been mastered. 
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For a lower bounce than has been 
used thus far, merely bend the knees 
until the plane of the swing coin- 
cides with the height of the ball, and 
swing through the ball as before. The 
bending of the knees is the only 
change in the stroke. The arm is still 
back at a 45-degree angle to the 
ground and the racket is parallel to 
the ground, directly behind and a 
little below where the ball is to be 
hit. The knees are bent throughout 
the entire stroke. This will be one 
more item to check at the finish of 
the stroke when hitting a low ball. 

When hitting a shoulder-high ball, 
the racket is raised to the racket-back 
position by moving the arm at the 
shoulder joint only up to a point 
behind where the ball is to be hit. 
Everything else is the same and the 
swing is made as before into the line 
of flight it is desired that the ball 
should take. 

Fifth Level—Rallying. 

Rallying is best begun against a 
wall or bounding board. Stand about 
thirty feet away from the wall or 
board and drop and stroke the ball 
as taught at the dropped-ball level. 
Now, however, instead of holding the 
finish of the stroke, draw the arm 
and racket back quickly to the racket- 
back position—at least by the time 
the ball has hit the ground on its 
return bounce from the wall. Catch 
the ball with the left hand just as 
it passes the left side of the body. 
In order to make the first rallying 
shot easier, continue bouncing, hit- 
ting and catching the ball in this 
manner until the return bounce can 
be caught at the same height and 
distance from the body at which the 
stroke was first learned. 


When this is accomplished, strike 
the return from the wall, and as many 
more returns as possible, constantly 
adjusting the feet in order to assume 
the proper stance while hitting. Strive 
to hit the wall at a point about six 
feet above the floor. 

Practice at this until at least ten 
consecutive shots can be returned to 
the wall with good form. 


The player is now ready to step on 
a tennis court, if he has not already 
been practicing on one. Stand on one 
side of the net about 30 feet from it, 
just behind the baseline, and midway 
between the two sidelines. One’s part- 
ner should stand in approximately the 
same position on the court on the 
other side of the net. Drop the ball 
and hit it so that it crosses the center 
of the net, about three feet above the 
tape. Try to hit the ball directly 
back to one’s partner so that he can 
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play it on the first bounce. As the 
ball is returned by one’s partner, try 
to play it on the first bounce also, 
moving to the ball so that one can 
play it at approximately waist level. 
One may have to move forward or 
backward in the court, or to the left 
or right, depending upon the length 
and direction of the partner’s shot, 
but try always to place the body in 
the proper hitting position before 
stroking the ball. Remember too, to 
get the racket back early, so that the 
swing will not have to be hurried. 

Don’t try to hit the balls too hard. 
Concentrate on steadiness and ac- 
curacy until one can hit eight or nine 
balls back in a row. When this has 
been learned one is well on the way 
toward developing a good forehand 
stroke, the fundamental stroke of the 
game. Only after one has learned to 
hit a number of balls back consecu- 
tively should an attempt be made to 
hit the ball hard or to a specific area 
of the court. Only then is one ready 
for the next phase of the game, which 
is Tactics or Strategy. 


The Backhand 


The backhand should be built up 
to this point in the same manner as 
was the forehand. Much of the rou- 
tine for assembling it is already fa- 
miliar, as it is put together and de- 
veloped in the same manner as was 
the forehand. The stroke is built 
around the same seven points of form 
and developed through the same five 
progressive levels of accomplishment. 
1. The Grip. 

Stand and hold the racket at the 
throat with the left hand, keeping 
the hitting surface of the racket per- 
pendicular to the ground. Place the 
palm of the right hand diagonally 
across the top of the handle, one quar- 
ter of a turn to the left or counter- 
clockwise from the forehand grip. 
The first knuckle is directly on the 
top of the handle. Wrap the fingers 
around the handle, keeping the index 
finger spread slightly from the middle 
finger, and place the thumb diagonal- 
ly up the back of the handle. 

2. The Stance. 

Stand facing the left sideline with 
the feet comfortably apart and the 
racket gripped properly and hanging 
loosely at the right side. Now advance 
the right foot a comfortable distance 
forward and point the left foot slight- 
ly toward the baseline. This is the set 
stance that will be used throughout 
these instructions on the backhand. 
Variations from this stance should not 
be used until at a more advanced 
stage of development. 


§. Point of Contact. 

The point of contact, or the point 
at which the racket strikes the ball, 
is just forward of the right hip. The 
racket at this point should be facing 
directly toward the net, and a ball 
struck at this point will fly straight 
back over the net. The arm should 
be perfectly straight at the moment 
of impact. 

4. The Backswing. 

As in the forehand, a wind-up is 
unnecessary, the backswing being a 
very simple one. The racket is held 
at the throat in the left hand, swept 
sideward and backward from the 
point of contact, and pointed directly 
away from the net at waist level, or 
nearly so. The arm is kept com/ort- 
ably away from the body, the elbow 
is just slightly bent, and the wrist is 
turned back slightly. The body is 
then turned at the waist so that the 
right shoulder is slightly closer to the 
left sideline than is the left shoulder, 
causing the racket to extend a few 
inches farther back, or directly over 
the 5 o’clock position on the face of 
an imaginary clock if 12 o'clock is 
off the right shoulder. This is the 
first fixed point of the backhand. The 
weight is on the rear of the left foot. 
5. The Shift of Weight. 

With the racket back to the fixed 
point position over 5 o’clock on the 
face of the imaginary clock, merely 
transfer the weight from the left to 
the right foot. 

6. The Body Pivot. 

There is a definite body pivot in 
the backhand stroke, but it is not 
so great as in the forehand shot. The 
body, at the beginning of the swing, 
does not face directly toward the 
left sideline, but rotates backward 
slightly toward the baseline and from 
this position pivots forward until the 
right shoulder points in the direc- 
tion of the shot. The pivot should 
follow just after the shift of weight. 
7. The Forward Swing. 

The total arm movement is now 
made by swinging the arm through 
the point of contact forward and up- 
ward to head height until the racket 
points toward the net. This brings 
the racket, arm, and shoulder all in 
line and pointing toward the net, 
which completes the full forward 
swing. The secret of producing a 
rhythmical stroke lies in smoothly 
combining these three elements of 
body pivot, shift of weight, and arm 
movement. 

The backhand stroke should prog: 
ress through the five levels of develop 
ment in much the same manner as the 
forehand. One should progress from 
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Making Group Athletics Popular 


By HERB GILL 


Hockey Coach, Milton, Massachusetts, Academy 


ITH the added emphasis on 
sport activity, I have sugges- 
tions which may prove helpful both 
for competitors and officials conduct- 
ing programs in the individual sports, 
such as tennis, golf and squash. 
Interest may be increased in these 
sports if points or awards (or both) 
are offered. A program that encom- 
passes all groups tends to be loosely 
supervised and may fail to interest 
the students. The tendency in many 
cases is for groups to bat a ball around 
and kill time to complete the ath- 
letic period. 


Creates Competitive Spirit 


The average boy or girl enjoys com- 
petition and welcomes an opportun- 
ity to actually engage in games to 
improve his or her play through add- 
ed competition. Much unpleasant- 
ness may be avoided by stepping-up 
important athletics for all periods. 
An “atmosphere” of casual, almost 
“shabby” athletic periods are not con- 
ducive to better athletics. In some 
cases directors are not aware of the 
situation; individuals are marked 
present, yet the careless play isn’t re- 
ported and continues through a par- 
ticular season. 

My suggestions may well serve to 
decrease the informal play or large 
groups, increase the spirit of those 
participating, and create a far more 
pleasant atmosphere. One phase of 
the duties of directors is to offer an 
interesting set-up for the thousands 
involved in other than varsity or 
team-sport groups. This plan tends 
to improve conditions in several di- 
rections for both students and di- 
rectors. 

In suggesting a point system for 
daily play I do so knowing that, giv- 
en some opportunity to win points 
or awards, far more interest is created 
for the players involved (the system 
may well include all players) for the 
leaders endeavor to hold their lead 
and the others strive to overtake them. 

The system may apply both with 
large groups of a hundred, two hun- 
dred or more, as well as with smaller 
groups probably already familiar 
with the “ladder” system. Among our 
groups added keenness was shown 
when players were actually involved 
in their first sport competition — 
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their first athletic contest participa- 
tion. 


Players Arrange Own Maiches 


My plan for tennis, and the other 
sports I have mentioned, is as fol- 
lows: In this particular instance, two 
hundred men are playing recreation- 
al tennis for a period of about six 
weeks — reporting four days a week 
for one-hour periods. The names and 
classes of the players in the group 
are posted, and announcement is 
made that the players having defeated 
the greatest number of opponents 
within a stated period will engage in 
a play-off series. The players arrange 
their own matches, no definite days 
or hours of play are assigned, and 
every effort is made to get away from 
routine. The necessary details of the 
system are handled by a checker who 
makes the rounds for attendance each 
hour and keeps a record of the vic- 
tories. If the results are not given 
to the checker, they may be written 
on slips of paper and dropped in a 
box placed near the courts for that 
purpose. The standings can be tal- 
lied once or twice a week and either 
posted or published for the benefit 
of those participating. 

Of course some matches will be de- 
cidedly unequal as far as respective 
abilities are concerned, but I have 
found that, in general, players seek 
opponents of their own caliber or 
of a little higher caliber, and very 
rarely go after “convenient” matches. 
At any rate, when a play-off arrives, 
class will tell. The better players are 
not likely to meet more than a few 


of the less experienced men, and if 


they do acquire a good many wins 
they can only do so by winning from 
a proportionate number of different 





ERB GILL has coached sever- 

al sports in quite a few loca- 
tions: hockey, baseball and 
football at Eastern prep schools; 
tennis and hockey at Dartmouth 
College; baseball at Massachu- 
setts State College and tennis at 
Benning College for Women, to 
mention some. Mr. Gill is also 
wrestling coach at Milton. 











players, which in itself is good for 
the group. 


Awards Provide Real Incentive 


The weekly posting or publishing 
of the names of the leaders adds in- 
terest, and the promise of further com- 
petition in the play-offs adds incen- 
tive. It is a good plan to divide the 
season into halves, holding a play- 
off at the end of three weeks, another 
at the end of six weeks, and if the 
winners are different men, match- 
ing them in a final contest. For the 
winners, cups, medals, charms, or ath- 
letic passes are all appropriate. If the 
physical education department wishes 
to arrange some sort of year-round 
award, points may also be given on 
a proportionate basis for each sport 
involving individual play, and a cup 
or plaque may be presented at the 
close of the school year. 

In part, this plan provides a con- 
tinuous daily tournament without 
the customary clerical work of ar- 
ranging matches, handling postpone- 
ments, and so forth. One feature is 
that players are inclined to be more 
prompt in reporting, more willing to 
earn their credits in recreational ac- 
tivity. 


Play-Offs Among Winners 


As an aid to coaches in charge of 
varsity, freshman, or other representa- 
tive groups, a chart may be employed 
to determine the most consistent win- 
ners. On this chart the names of the 
squad members are listed both ver- 
tically and horizontally and are sepa- 
rated by rule lines so that a match 
between any two members of the 
squad will be represented by a square 
on the chart. By having his men post 
the results of their matches, the coach 
will be in a position to evaluate his 
individual players with some degree 
of accuracy. Just as in the recreation- 
al tournaments, this competition will 
bring the better players to the top, 
serving as a double check on ratings 
assigned by other methods. Competi- 
tion and play-offs will naturally add 
interest and vitality to squad work; 
the leaders will be pressed to hold 
their positions, and betterment will 
be the goal all around. Often it is 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Post-War Baseball in West Virginia 


(Back in the late twenties, interest 
in amateur baseball declined at such 
a rapid rate that there was immediate 
concern as to whether the game would 
not pass entirely from our sport pic- 
ture. The American Legion, profes- 
sional baseball, the American Base- 
ball Congress, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and many other organiza- 
tions, through their programs, are res- 
ponsible for the return of baseball as 
the American game. It must never be 
forgotten, however, that the sporting 
goods manufacturers made available 
thousands of dollars to put baseball 
back on its feet. It may be that in the 
future, other sports will face a similar 
situation. This article is printed to 
show what can be done.) 


ASEBALL has made tremendous 

progress in the Mountain State 
during the post-war years through the 
media of amateur, high school, col- 
legiate, and American Legion play. 
In fact, it can be truthfully said that 
baseball ranks as the most popular 
sport in the hearts of West Virginia 
boys. The popularity of our “Na- 
tional game” has been particularly 
noted in the teen-age grades of our 
high schools and the American Le- 
gion Junior program. There are many 
reasons for this rapidly growing in- 
terest in baseball which are not only 
peculiar to the state of West Virginia 
but to the entire nation. Perhaps the 
foremost reason is the new philosophy 
of education. The traditional philos- 
ophy of education with its emphasis 
on scholarship and intellectual de- 
velopment could conceive of no place 
for play in educational institutions. 
In recent years, however, the philos- 
ophy of education changed so that 
education must deal with the whole 
of a man and not just part of him. 
World War II leaders time and again 
cited cases to prove that those trained 
in competitive athletics prior to en- 
tering the services of our country 
were more capable of protecting them- 
selves in hazards of war activities 
than those that failed to obtain pre- 
war training through competitive 
athletics. 

It is generally agreed that public 
schools exist primarily to help the 
youth become good citizens in the 
community. Some of these necessary 
qualities of useful citizens are loyalty, 
honesty, self-discipline, self-depend- 
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By STEVE HARRICK 


Baseball Coach, West Virginia University 


ence and the spirit of democracy. 
These qualities can best be taught to 
our young boys on the field by actual 
participation and not by talk. Be- 
lieving in this philosophy of educa- 
tion, our schools and colleges are now 
enlarging their physical plants and 
fields that they will be able to be 
equipped to make competitive sports 
for all a reality. The game of base- 
ball adequately fits in this type of 
a program. 

From the figures listed below it is 
quite evident that the high schools 
in West Virginia have been providing 
Opportunities in increasing number 
for boys to learn not only the tech- 
niques of baseball but also the basic 
principles of good citizenship by par- 
ticipating in the game. In West Vir- 
ginia, there are 82 class A and 144 
class B senior high schools. During 
the first postwar season in 1947, 40 
per cent or 92 high schools sponsored 
baseball. In 1948 the number in- 
creased to 74 per cent or 138 schools 
and in 1949, 85 per cent or 183 schools 
supported baseball in one form or 
another. Of these, 70 were in class 
A and 133 in class B. The boys’ en- 
rollment of the participating schools 
for class A ranged from 81 at Gas- 
saway to 796 at Parkersburg. Of the 
class B schools that fielded baseball 
teams, Tanner had a boys’ enroll- 
ment of 12 and McKinley Vocational 
School in Wheeling had 112. It is 
of interest to note that of the 12 
class A schools that did not list base- 
ball on their program, nine supported 
track and three had no spring sports. 
In the class B group, eight fielded 
track teams and 21 listed no major 
spring sports. Two schools were un- 
certain what sports to sponsor. The 





TEPHEN HARRICK graduat- 

ed from West Virginia Uni- 
versity. After playing profes- 
sional baseball for two years he 
served as assistant football 
coach and varsity baseball 
coach at West Virginia for eight 
years. He then served as coach 
of football, basketball and base- 
ball at W. Va. Institute of Tech- 
nology for 13 years before re- 
turning to his alma mater. 











above data has been obtained from 
the West Virginia High School Ath. 
lete, 1949, December issue, published 
by the West Virginia High School 
Athletic Association. 


Junior High School 


On the whole, it is generally true 
that boys in the upper elementary 
grades are very little concerned about 
the finer points of a sport. They pre- 
fer to play baseball for the sake of 
enjoyment and care little about the 
technical details of throwing, catch- 
ing or batting a baseball. Boys in 
grades 7, 8, and 9, however, are ready 
to learn the fundamental skills in 
the proper way. They want to learn 
how to throw a curve, how to bat and 
bunt and how to play the various in- 
field and outfield positions. At times 
they even try to emulate big-league 
baseball players at this age. Likewise, 
the “gang spirit” is present at this 
stage which makes them ready for 
team play. It is obvious, however, 
from a study of junior high school 
programs that there is a lack of op- 
portunity for boys to participate in 
baseball. Only 6 out of 51 schools 
listed baseball as a part of their pro- 
gram during the 1949 spring season. 
Better facilities, capable leadership 
and harmonious co-operation of the 
school boards and the community 
will bring enjoyment and healthful 
recreation for many boys at this age 
level. 


American Legion Program 


Too much credit cannot be given 
to the leaders of the American Le- 
gion Junior Baseball Program for the 
extensive and successful promotion 
of the sport on a state-wide basis. 
The season of 1949 was by far one 
of the most fruitful years since the 
program was founded in 1926 by Dan 
Sowers of Fairmont, West Virginia. 
Approximately 1200 teen age boys 
participated on 72 teams sponsored 
by the service organizations through- 
out the state. Although not all of 
the teams participated in the state 
tournament competition, the boys de- 
rived the benefits from the sport for 
which the program was designed, 
namely, to inculcate the spirit of fair 
play, understanding, mutual respect 


(Continued on page 64) 
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State Requirements for Physical 
Education Teachers and Coaches 


This article lists the state certifi- 
cation requirements for secondary 
school teachers of health education 
and physical education and for ath- 
letic coaches. This data was gathered 
by Frank S. Stafford, specialist for 
Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics of the Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion and appeared in Bulletin 1949, 
No. 16. We are indebted to Mr. 
Stafford and the Office of Education 
for permission to reprint parts of the 
builetin.—Ed. 

Alabama 

A teacher must hold a secondary 
certificate with a major or minor in 
health and physical education. There 
are two Classes of secondary certifi- 
cates. A certificate is required for the 
athletic course. 

Arizona 

Health and physical education 
teachers in secondary schools must 
have a regular secondary certificate 
and at least a minor of 15 semester 
hours in physical education or a spe- 
cial health and physical education 
certificate based on 18 semester hours 
of education and psychology courses, 
five semesters’ practice teaching in 
physical education and health, and a 
total of 30 semester hours in the field 
of physical education and health. 

Che athletic coach in the secondary 
school must meet the same require- 
ments as the teacher of health and 
physical education. 

Arkansas 

Teachers of health, safety, and phy- 
sical education must be graduates of 
an approved 4-year college. Certifi- 
cation requirements for teachers of 
health and safety are included as part 
of physical education. General re- 
quirements for this degree include 
courses in English, social studies, 
science, art or music, physical educa- 
tion, health, safety, and general psy- 
chology; and special work in basic 
education courses and courses in tech- 
niques of teaching. 

No special certification other than a 
regular high-school certificate (com- 
pletion of 4-year college course) is re- 
quired for an athletic coach. 
California 

The “Special Secondary Credential 
in Physical Education” authorizes the 
holder to teach physical education in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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The holder of such a credential must 
have a bachelor’s degree, with 16 
semester hours of work in English, 
science, social studies, and physical 
education; 15 semester hours of work 
in professional education; at least 15 
semester hours distributed among 
four of the following subjects: Biol- 
ogy, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
psychology, sociology, chemistry; 24 
semester hours in physical education 
with a minimum of six semester hours 
in activities in physical education. 

“The General Secondary Credential 
and the secondary supervision or sec- 
ondary administrative credential may 
be used to supervise either the physi- 
cal education program or the health 
education program.” 

Athletic coaches must hold either 
the Special Secondary Credential in 
Physical Education or the General 
Secondary School Credential. 
Colorado 

In order to get a certificate to teach 
in the high schools, an applicant 
must hold a bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent degree with 30 quarter 
hours of credit distributed among at 
least three of the following groups, 
one of which must be practice teach- 
ing: general and educational psychol- 
ogy; principles of education; history 
of education: administration and 
supervision of education; practice 
teaching; special methods; philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology, biology, po- 
litical science. 

Connecticut 

The teacher of physical education 
must have a degree from an accredited 
college certifying the completion of 
an approved 4-year teacher-training 
course in this special area. This re- 
quirement is applicable to teachers in 
the elementary grades as well as in the 
junior and senior high schools. 
Delaware 

Health and _ physical education 
teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools must hold a bachelor’s 
degree in a standard college or uni- 
versity, with special work in these 
particular subjects including 60 semes- 
ter hours—six of which must be in 
methods of teaching the subject; six 
in practice teaching; and six in pro- 
fessional subjects. 

Athletic coaches. — Only full-time 
teachers regular certificated and em- 
ployed in the schools shall coach, as- 


sist in coaching, or direct high school 
athletic teams. 
Florida 

A physical education teacher must 
have completed a 4-year course in a 
standard institution. The require- 
ments are: “Physical Education—Re- 
stricted (grades 7-12)” 12 semester 
hours in physical education, including 
not less than three semester hours in 
theory and practice of coaching of 
athletic sports; three semester hours 
in theory and practice of physical ac- 
tivities; three semester hours in prin- 
ciples, policies, procedures, .and ad- 
ministration of the program of physi- 
cal education. 

“Physical Education (grades 7-12)” 
—30 semester hours in physical edu- 
cation, including not less than six 
semester hours in theory and practice 
of the coaching of athletic sports; six 
semester hours in theory and practice 
of physical activities; six semester 
hours in principles, policies, proced- 
ures, and administration of the pro- 
gram of physical education; three se- 
mester hours in administration of rec- 
reation program; three semester hours 
in nature, structure, and function of 
the human body. 

Georgia 

Physical education teachers are re- 
quired to have “12 semester hours 
(physical education), but local peo- 
ple may employ any one without this 
training.” There are no requirements 
for health education teachers, super- 
visors, or coaches, except those that 
may be established locally. 

Idaho 

Twenty semester hours of educa- 
tion, 15 semester hours of physical 
education, and 15 semester hours of 
health education are required for a 
secondary school certificate. 

Athletic coaches must have 20 hours 
of education and 15 hours in each of 
the two teaching fields. 

Illinois 

Health and physical education 
teachers are certificated by issuance of 
either a high-school certificate or a 
special certificate in the field. The 
high-school certificate may be ob- 
tained by prospective teachers present- 
ing evidence of grauuation from a 
recognized institution of higher learn- 
ing with a minimum of 120 semester 
hours, including 16 semester hours in 
the field of education with a major 
of 32 semester hours and a minor of 
16 semester hours, or three minors of 
16 semester hours each. The special 
certificate requires the maximum of 
36 semester hours in the special field; 
the minor requirement is waived, and 
instead the applicant must have a 
minimum of eight hours of English, 
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six hours of natural science, six hours 
of social science, and six hours of the 
humanities. 

Secondary supervisors or directors 
of either physical education or health 
education must have a supervisory cer- 
tificate which may be -issued only af- 
ter they have four years of teaching 
experience. 

Athletic coaches must be certified 
as teachers. 

Indiana 

Health and _ physical education: 
Credit for 40 semester hours distrib- 
uted as follows: 

1. Approximately three-eighths of 
the hours in health and safety edu- 
cation with a minimum of two hours 
in each of these subjects: Zoology or 
animal biology, first aid, and safety, 
personal and community hygiene, or- 
ganization and administration of 
school health program, physiology 
and human anatomy. 

2. Approximately one-half of the 
hours in physical education, with a 
minimum of two hours in each of 
these subjects: Orientation and or- 
ganization, tests and measurements in 
health and physical education, highly 
organized sports, gymnastics (tumb- 
ling, apparatus, tactics, calisthenics, 
body mechanics, individual athletic 
events), activities for the elementary 
grades. 

3. Approximately one-eighth of the 
hours in public recreation, including 
crafts, dramatics, music, mass or group 
games. 

Iowa 

A Standard Secondary Certificate, 
valid for a 5-year term for teaching 
in grades 7 and 8 and in high school, 
is issued upon completion of a 4- 
year course with specific and profes- 
sional training for teaching two or 
more secondary school subjects. A per- 
son who holds such a certificate may 
teach physical education, provided he 
has ten semester hours of college 
credit in the subject. Physical educa- 
tion teachers who teach health are 
expected to have at least one course 
in the field of health. 

A certificate is issued which is 
known as a 5-year special physical 
education certificate valid for teach- 
ing physical education in both the 
elementary and high school grades. A 
physical education certificate requires 
a degree or diploma from an institu- 
tion approved by the Board of Edu- 
cational Examiners and the same pro- 
fessional training as that required for 
standard secondary or advanced ele- 
mentary certificate, with a major of 
20 semester hours in physical educa- 
tion. 

Coaches of athletic teams are ex- 
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pected to have either a standard sec- 
ondary certificate with ten semester 
hours in physical education or a 5- 
year special physical education cer- 
tificate- 
Kansas 

All teachers must hold a Kansas 
certificate valid for the position for 
which they are employed, and teach- 
ers in all 6-year secondary schools 
shall meet the same certificate and 
teaching-field requirements as teachers 
in the regular 4-year high school. The 
amount of preparation in physical ed- 
ucation varies as to the classification. 
Kentucky 

The “Provisional High School Cer- 
ticate,” valid for four years, shall be 
issued to a person who meets the 
general requirements of law and the 
regulations of the State board of edu- 
cation and files a transcript of stan- 
dard college credits showing the com- 
pletion of 45 semester hours of mini- 
mum, general, and core requirements, 
and in addition completes an area 
of concentration in health and physi- 
cal education. 

Louisiana 

Secondary school health and physi- 
cal education teachers must have the 
following State requirements for cer- 
tification: A baccalaureate degree 
from a 4-year approved college or uni- 
versity; a minimum of 50 semester 
hours of general education; 18 semes- 
ter hours of professional education, 
and 41 semester hours of health and 
physical education. Eight hours of the 
general education requirement must 
be in health and physical education, 
and these eight may be counted as a 
part of the 41 required. 

Coaches and special teachers of 
health and physical education must 
meet the same requirements as teach- 
ers. 

Maine 

A non-professional grade physical 
education certificate and a_profes- 
sional grade certificate are issued in 
Maine. The non-professional grade 
has three types. 

In addition to the non-professional 
grades, three professional grade cer- 
tificates are issued. 

Maryland 

Four years of work on the college 
level is required for a_ high-school 
teacher's certificate. The requirements 
include 16 semester hours in secon- 
dary education and approximately 30 
semester hours in the special subject 
to be taught. Rank in the upper four- 
fifths of the class and a grade of at 
least C in practice teaching in the 
special subject, (D being the passing 
grade). are necessary. Credit for spe- 
cial methods in the subject must be 


presented. The 30 hours in the sub- 
ject should include: Foundation 
sciences, with anatomy and _ physiol- 
ogy; personal and community hy. 
giene; and courses in physical educa. 
tion and health education, with 
physical education activities through. 
out the 4-year course; introduction to 
physical education; protection and 
emergency care of injuries; nature of 
play, leadership organization, mechan- 
ical analysis of activities and mechani- 
cal-anatomical analysis and physiology 
of activities. This certificate covers 
both health and physical education. 
Massachusetts 

There is no State certification in 
Massachusetts “for any teacher of 
subjects in the curriculum, except in 
a few State-aided rural schools; spe- 
cial classes (for physically and men- 
tally handicapped children); and cer- 
tain vocational teachers.” 

Michigan 

The minimum requirements for 
health and physical education teach- 
ers employed at the secondary level 
are 15 semester hours of credit in the 
field. No certificate is required for 
coaches. 

Minnesota 

In Minnesota, if teachers in the 
field of health and physical education 
spend more than half of their time 
teaching in these fields, they must 
have a major in health and physical 
education from an accredited teacher- 
training institution. 

For less than half-time teaching in 
the field, applicants are required to 
have a minimum of nine quarter 
hours of professional preparation in 
health and physical education, includ- 
ing at least one course in theory and 
a distribution of courses in activities. 
Mississippi 

Beginning with the session of 1947- 
48, all high-school teachers are 1e- 
quired to have minimum content 
training in quarter hours in each 
subject taught. The minimum in 
physical education includes 12 quarter 
hours in health education and 12 
quarter hours in physical education. 

All secondary school teachers are 
required to have 27 quarter hours of 
professional training. 

Missouri 

Standards for certification of sec- 
ondary school teachers require a bac- 
calaureate degree, completion of suf- 
ficient college work in at least one 
subject field to meet standards for 
certification and approval for a teach- 
er in first-class high school, and a total 
of 25 hours of college work which 
may be selected from a minimum of 
three of the following fields: English 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Over-Emphasis On Athletics? 


VERY once in a while some one sees fit to 

attack the over-emphasis that is placed on ath- 
letics. Occasionally the attack is against inter- 
scholastic athletics. These critics are wont to at- 
tack the large crowds, the pressure on the athletes, 
etc., and fail to see the underlying values. Dean 
Harshbarger, a seventeen-year-old high school 
senior and son of Coach Don Harshbarger of 
Oak Park, Illinois, High School penned the fol- 
lowing after watching the finals of the state tourna- 
ment and which his father forwarded to us. Dean 
Harshbarger caught something which the critics 
fail to see, namely the inherent good in athletics. 
His report in his own words follows: 

“Today we hear much criticism of the over- 
emphasis placed on interscholastic athletics, but 
few articles are written defending this emphasis. 
I have just recently witnessed an incident that 
clearly portrayed one favorable influence which 
interscholastic athletics have on the boys who 
participate in them. 

“The ‘scene was the Huff Gymnasium in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, and the final game of the state 
basketball tournament had just ended. Mount 
Vernon had repeated as state champion, and their 
all-state center, Max Hooper, had set scoring re- 
cords for a single game, 36, and for the four 
games of the tournament, 104. Immediately after 
vanquishing Danville in the final game 85-61, 
the team was surrounded by frenzied spectators. 
Standing directly above them in the balcony, I 
could witness the proceedings. Hooper, a star 
more publicized than any other high school bas- 
ketball player in Illinois, solemnly shook hands 


with and firmly embraced first his teammate, 
Eddie King, and then another teammate, Walter 
Moore. Then all five players joined arms and 
stood in a group talking over a microphone to 
the folks in the radio audience. 

“It was Hooper’s act of putting his arm solidly 
around his two teammates that was to me sym- 
bolic of the need for athletics in our way of life. 
You see, Walter Moore, one of the teammates in 
the huddle, is a Negro boy. By his one simple 
gesture of comradeship and loyalty, Max Hooper 
clearly displayed to the 7,000 fans in that gym- 
nasium one of the most important results of high 
school athletics. It was an answer to one of the 
greatest problems facing this nation of ours, and 
showed truly American emotions on the part of 
the Mount Vernon team, and especially its star 
center, Max Hooper.” 


The Advancement of Athletics 


F°® the past several months the sport pages have 
devoted considerable space to naming the out- 
standing individuals in the various fields of sport, 
and the outstanding sports events during the past 
half century. We should like to record the events, 
organizations and individuals that in our opinion 
have done the most for the promotion and ad- 
vancement of athletics. 

One. The National Federation and the state or- 
ganizations deserve top spot in our list for the man- 
ner in which they have regulated high school ath- 
letics and kept it free from commercialization. 
Through its programs high school athletics has 
become the fountainhead of amateur athletics. 

Two. World War II. Seldom does a war bring 
any benefits, but in this case it dramatically pointed 
out the poor physical condition of our youth. As a 
result the importance of physical education and 
athletics was realized and many states changed cur- 
ricula devoting more time to them. World War II 
also confirmed the findings of World War I that 
athletes possessed a certain quality that made them 
stand out as leaders. 

Three. The ability to participate in athletic 
activities after dark due to floodlighting has made 
these activities available to millions who could not 
formerly partake either as a spectator or active par- 
ticipant. The increased attendance from night con- 
tests has been a boon to the smaller schools and 
colleges and night contests will undoubtedly play 
and even more important part with the growth of 
television. 

Four. The tremendous strides in safety in ath- 
letics through the combined effort of manufactur- 
ers, administration officials and rules organizations 


' (Continued on page 67) 
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No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 


Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- 
sway operation. An engineering mar- 
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KNOWLEDGE of the muscular 

action employed in kicking may 
serve the football coach in three re- 
spects: 1. It gives him a vivid pic- 
ture of the relationship between good 
form and proper muscular action. As 
such, it serves as‘a basis for the teach- 
ing program. 2. It directs attention 
to the specific muscle groups which 
require development and massage. 3. 
It offers a key to the factors which 
induce fatigue. 

Muscular work is performed by a 
change in the form of the muscle. 
The phenomenon is known as con- 
traction. In kicking and other ath- 
letic skills, muscles can be contracted 
at will to any desired degree. In 
other words, there are many grades 
of contraction and relaxation. 

Before we can understand the mus- 
cles involved in kicking, we must first 
become acquainted with their loca- 
tions, to some extent their origin and 
insertion, and finally the names and 
functions of the muscles of the leg, 
thigh and foot. 

In the articulation of the body, we 
make use of terms such as abduction, 
adduction, extension, flexion, inver- 
sion and plantar flexion. 

All these movements are variations 
from the anatomical position, which 
is standing erect in the position of 
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EORGE H. ALLEN played var- 

sity football at Marquette 
University and Alma College. 
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football at the University of 
Michigan before going to Morn- 
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placed second in the nation with 
a team punting average of 44.8 
yards for schools with enroll- 
ments of 5000 or under. 


Last year his team 








attention with hands supine. 

1. Abduction — raising a member of 
the arm or leg forward from the an- 
atomical position. For instance, rais- 
ing the arm upward and away from 
the body. 2. Adduction — returning 
the arm or leg to its normal position 
— the opposite of abduction. 3. Flex- 
ion — the bending of one member 
of the arm or leg, e.g. bending the 
forearm upon the upper arm. 4. Ex- 
tension — opposite of flexion, e.g. 
straightening out a limb which is in 
the state of flexion. 5. Inversion — 
turning of a limb inward or medially, 
e.g. toes turned inward. 6. Plantar 
flexion — extension of the foot at 
the ankle with toes pointed down- 
ward. 

At this time, we are principally in- 
terested in the three groups of mus- 
cles; those of the thigh, leg and foot. 
We shall take each group separately 
and in conclusion see how they all 
act in unison in accomplishing the 
kick. 


Kicking 


Kicking a football consists funda- 
mentally of flexion of the hip and 
extension of the leg at knee of the 
same side at once — a movement 
that can be made by action of the 


rectus femoris alone, which is one of 
the four muscles of the quadriceps 
femoris. In the mildest kick this may 
be all that is necessary. In vigorous 
kicking the sartorius and all the ex- 
tensors of the knee and all the flexors 
of the hip that do not interfere with 
extension of the knee are used. There 
are more muscles involved here, but 
we are only concerned with the super- 
ficial groups, that is, muscles closest 
to the exterior. As these muscles are 
contracted to raise the thigh, the an- 
tagonistic muscles (hamstrings) must 
be relaxed, for their action would 
prevent both movements. 

Kickers who cannot get legs and 
feet high for a complete follow 
through may trace this fault to im- 


proper contraction or tightening of : 


the hamstring group. Some boys may 
have over-developed this group in re- 
lation to other muscles of the leg, and 
that would restrict their actions some- 
what. 


Ankle Snap In Kicking 


In analyzing what is commonly 
known as the ankle snap involved in 
kicking, we must consider the group 
of muscles involved in raising the 
leg upon the thigh in extension. The 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Baseball Play-Situation Drills 


By EVERETT S. DEAN 
Baseball Coach, Stanford University 


and 


CHARLES R. BUSHONG 


Assistant Baseball Coach, Stanford University 


ASEBALL is a “fast reactor’s” 

game. A baseball player’s ability 
is influenced greatly by the speed 
with which his nervous system func- 
tions. Coaching and practice seem to 
have little effect upon fundamental 
reaction speed, which determines the 
speed of a batter’s reaction to a 
pitched ball or an infielder’s reaction 
to a “bad hop”. However, coaching 
and drill can appreciably lessen the 
time required for certain reaction pat- 
terns that are present in baseball 
play-situations. Play-situation drills 
could probably be used to a much 
greater extent by scholastic baseball 
coaches. We feel that the caliber of 
scholastic baseball can be tremendous- 
ly improved by the use of this meth- 
od in the teaching of baseball to 
youngsters. 

The drills presented herein are 
based on the psychological principle 
that life-like learning is the most ef- 
fective learning. We have applied this 
principle to our baseball teaching by 
making our practice sessions and our 
play-situation drills as life-like, or 
“game-like” as possible. The follow- 
ing are samples of play-situation 
drills that are “game-like” in almost 
all respects except for the control 
of the start of the play. Our plan 
provides approximately three hours 
per week for these drills during the 
early part of the season and allows 
at least one hour per week during 
the latter part of the season. 


Sample Outfield Throw-in Drill 
(Diagram 1). A. DEFENSE. One 
pitches to 2. C fungoes base-hit to 9 
at x. Eight backs-up the play. Nine 
fields the ball and throws to plate 
aiming throw at cut-off man’s chest. 
Three runs to cut-off position and 
handles cut-off if called for. One 
backs up home — 30 feet behind the 
plate. Four covers second and 6 backs- 
up possible throw to second (from 9 
or 3). 

B. OFFENSE. RI runs for home 
after C fungoes hit, rounding third 
base as illustrated. R2 runs for first 
after C fungoes hit, rounds first as 


illustrated and goes to second if pos- 
sible. 


C. COACHING PRINCIPLES. In 
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our system, 3 is the cut-off man on 
all throws to plate from all outfields. 
Six is the cut-off man on all throws 
from outfield to third. One backs-up 
all throws to third and home from 
outfield, 4 is relay man on all long 
hits to right and center and 6 for all 
long hits to left. 


Bunt—No Outs and Men on First 
and Second (Diagram 2). A. DE- 
FENSE. Infielders in slightly. Six 
holds R1 on by standing on or near 
the bag. One pitches. C rolls bunt 
to x. Runners break. One charges 
toward third-base line, fields ball, 
pivots, and throws ball to 5 for the 
force-out. Three charges up the first- 
base side and 4 covers first (on all 
bunts). Five edges in until he sees 
that bunt is 1’s ball, then retreats and 
covers third. If bunt is too hard for 
1 to handle, 5 fields it and throws 
R3 out at first. Two calls play and 
play is backed-up as illustrated. 


B. OFFENSE. After the fundamen- 
tals are mastered, a regular batter 
should be used to do the bunting. 
The proper bunt is a hard one down 
the third base-line that, makes 5 make 
the play at first. Any other kind of 
a bunt is almost a sure out at third 
if defensive team is _ well-coached. 
Runners make sure bunt is down be- 
fore breaking. 


Pitcher Covering First (Diagram 
3). A. DEFENSE. One pitches to 2 
and C fungoes groundball to 3 as 
pitch crosses plate. R runs to first 
in timing with the fungo. One cov- 
ers first as illustrated, and 3 feeds 
ball to 1 underhanded and chest-high 
at point x, two steps from the bag. 
Three is moving toward the bag when 
he makes the toss. Play is backed-up 
as illustrated. C eliminates guessing 





VERETT S. DEAN is known 

most widely for his excellent 
basketball teams. He is the au- 
thor of the famous “Progressive 
Basketball” and is one of the 
nation’s leading coaches. Last 
year he took over the duties of 
baseball coach at Stanford. 











and false starts by placing bunt down 
the third-base line once in a while, 
in which case the defense changes as 
for a bunt. 


B. COACHING PRINCIPLES. 
The pitcher should always end his 
pitch with a smooth follow-through 
into a good defensive position (feet 
square and weight low). In covering 
first, the pitcher should run towards 
a spot 30 feet up the base-line and 
then round off until he is running 
straight down the base-line. He tags 
the bag on the inside with right foot 
if possible. 


Run Downs (Diagram 4). A. DE- 
FENSE. R allows himself to be 
picked-off first by 1. Three allows R 
to go approximately half way to sec 
ond, then throws to 6 coming across 
second base (a). Six runs R back at 
top speed, faking throws to keep R's 
attention. Three runs down the line 
a few feet and slips in behind R. At 
the proper time 6 throws to 3 who 
tags R out. If R does not commit 
himself enough for 6 to make this 
throw, 6 runs R down and tags him 
out. Play can be started with a pick- 
off at another base or by throwing to 
a base ahead of an advancing runner. 


B. OFFENSE. Practice on _ eva- 
sive running and evasive sliding. 


C. COACHING PRINCIPLES. 
The runner should always be run 
back to the base he left and should be 
run back at full speed. Only one or 
two throws should be used (except 
when there is a runner trapped be- 
tween. second and third or between 
third and home and additional time 
is wanted to draw a following run- 
ner into a vulnerable position). In 
case R is not caught by the man who 
sneaks in behind him, each succeed- 
ing thrower should follow his throw 
around to the right and back-up the 
play coming the other way (illustra- 
ed by the circle-lines in the diagram). 

Double Play, 1-6-3 (Diagram 5). 
A. DEFENSE. One pitches. C fun- 
goes groundball to | at x. One fields 
ball, pivots, and throws without hes- 
itation to 6. The throw should be 
chest high and with the proper lead. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Return of Fonville 


ULY 10, 1948 was a day of mixed 
emotions for those of us associated 

with the University of Michigan 
track team. We were elated over the 
fact that Herb Barten and Eck Kou- 
tonen had made the Olympic Track 
Team; but we also shared the heart- 
break of Charles Fonville, then the 
world’s greatest shot putter, who had 
not wi the team. This is the ac- 
count of what happened both be- 
fore and after that day. 

Let’s start with the spring of 1948 
when Fonville surged into the head- 
lines with the first 58-foot shot put 
in history. It was at the Kansas Re- 
lays that he put his new world record 
in the books. It was the week previous 
to that meet that he first mentioned 
having low back pains, and it was 
the following week that the first X- 
rays were taken. The pictures did 
not reveal any cause for concern, and 
at that stage a few days rest seemed 
to clear up the condition completely. 
Charlie competed in six more meets 
before the Olympic Trials, and each 
time the back trouble returned, some- 
times to a more pronounced degree 
than others. More X-rays were taken 
and still nothing showed up in the 
pictures. It was not until the NCAA 
meet that his back really became a 
serious handicap. Charlie’s perform- 
ance there was good enough to win, 
but following the meet, a muscle 
spasm set in on the left side that 
caused considerable pain and was very 
difficult to relax. 

We returned to Ann Arbor on 
Sunday and the doctors properly diag- 
nosed it as a case of pinched nerves, 
but the cause could not be located. 
Charlie went to the hospital on Wed- 
nesday and was put flat on his back 
with his feet weighted down for five 
days. This treatment relieved the 
spasm and all pain. When he was re- 
leased on Monday evening before the 
final Olympic Trials, he naturally 
felt weak, but the back caused no 
pain, at least with normal activity. 

The decision of whether he should 
compete in the Olympic Trials on 
Friday was, of course, made on senti- 
ment. Here was a boy who had 
worked with one goal in mind for 
three years. He was the world cham- 
pion, and it was a chance of a life- 
time for a young man who had seen 
very little good fortune come his 
way during his twenty years. The 
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doctors assured us that he would do 
himself no permanent harm, so he 
competed in the trials and missed 
the Olympic Team by four inches 
with a put of 54 feet. Two months 
before that meet Charlie could have 
qualified in his sweat suit, but that 
did not enter his mind. His only 
comment was a repetition of the 
statement he had made on his re- 
turn from the Kansas Relays after he 
had broken the world’s record. At 
that time he said in all sincerity, 
“Some days some fellows just throw 
it farther than the others.” And that 
was his statement at Evanston after 
the greatest disappointment in his 
young life. 

That is the background of what has 
become one of track and field’s great- 
est comebacks. 

The following fall Charlie returned 
to school and for the fourth time we 
had extensive X-rays taken from 
every possible angle. This time we 
located the source of the trouble. 
The doctors found an unfused ver- 
tebra in his lower back. It was a 
small piece of bone floating free that 
was not attached to the vertebrae. 
The only solution was an operation. 
The operation itself involved graft- 
ing a bone segment from his hip into 
his back. It consisted of fusing three 
vertebrae solid. This was done in 
October of 1948, and Charlie re- 
mained in a cast for four months and 
wore a brace for five more months. 
His only activity was walking dur- 
ing this period. 

Charlie returned to school this fall, 
1949, and immediately started to jog 
and do light exercises. Frankly, at 
this time, only the doctors felt he 
might be able to compete again. We 
certainly felt shot-putting was too 
strenuous. At any rate, he worked 
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from Michigan in 1941. He 
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Drake Relays in 1940 as well as 
being National Collegiate cham- 
pion that year. His best mark is 
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coach at Michigan in 1946 and 
succeeded Ken Doherty as head 
coach in 1948. 











daily until November 15 when he 
first picked up a shot. That day he 
took several easy puts from a stand. 
We continued this easy, slow work 
from a stand for about four wecks, 
but each week he would do a little 
more and put a little harder. It was 
on December 15 that he first came 
across the circle. His first put was 
48 feet. As he gained confidence and 
strength, we began to increase the 
amount of work; but we never let 
him do as much as he wanted to, for 
like all great champions, he has a 
tremendous desire and capacity for 
work. Charlie has now reached the 
point where his speed is returning 
and although he is and always will 
be rigid in his lower back, he is find- 
ing himself able to come up into his 
puts to a greater degree. 

To us the remarkable thing about 
Charlie Fonville is his ability to ap- 
proach the shot-put circle knowing 
just what has been done to his back, 
and still not being timid or cautious 
about his putting. He has complete 
confidence in the physician who per- 
formed the operation, and he feels, 


‘as does the physician, that with prop- 


er exercise and care his back trouble 
is a thing of the past. 

As to the future, we cannot get ex- 
cited about the boy attempting to 
regain world supremacy in the shot 
put. When Charlie put 55 feet one 
inch in his first meet this year, many 
felt he was well on his way. What 
these people do not realize is that 
he must spend hours doing resistive 
exercises for the development of the 
right side of his body to prevent fut- 
ure difficulty. As all track coaches 
realize, right-handed putters build up 
the left side of the back which natur- 
ally causes some curvature of the 
spine. Normal backs can stand this 
slight curvature, doctors fee] Charlie's 
cannot. Thus, he cannot afford again 
to have the left side so highly over- 
developed. He must keep an even 
back development. Before and after 
each practice he spends a good deal 
of time with our trainers, James E. 
Hunt and Lenwood Paddock, on 
strenuous exercises to compensate for 
= putting development of the left 
side. 

Fonville has given us many thrills, 
but none like the 55 feet one inch 
put in his first return to competition. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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SHORT OR TALL 


— you can get them all 
from Union Metal! 


ks, Now=a companion line to nationally-known Monotube 
ra sports field floodlighting poles 





HESE strong, durable tapered steel poles are now 
a See available in both “short” and “tall” lengths. For 
for , oa any nighttime recreational lighting need, there’s a 
Monotube floodlighting pole that will do the job— 
vill perfectly! Standardized heights make them readily and 
correctly adaptable to different needs—-make them 
economical, too. 


ut 


ap- Playground . . . showing “short” poles. . 
ing creational areas more useful, more hours, for more people. 


: They help increase the return from investment—pro- 
ete vide for more wholesome outdoor recreational activities. 


er- ‘ ‘ ; 
a Build or modernize your recreational areas better 


op with Monotube tapered steel floodlighting poles. For 
ble further information, write The Union Metal Manufac- 


er . ie -* turing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 
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e Sina a FREE BULLETINS! 


ny ci ee eo . New bulletin on nighttime recreational 


Tennis Court . . . another typical "short" pole use. lighting. Diagrams, tables, pictures of 
lat typical installations. Ask for bulletin 


Monotube steel floodlighting poles help make re- 


ter FS me, Illustrated bulletin with complete 
eal elt" : py = information on Monotube flood- 
E Sports Stadium . . . typical “tall” pole use. ne lighting poles—assembly, erection, 

: servicing, etc. Askfor catalog No.76. 
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of the Punt 


(Continued from page 22) 


quadriceps femoris is of prime im- 
portance to the kicker because this 
is the muscle which gives added pow- 
er in propelling the ball a greater 
distance. At the moment of impact 
of the foot and ball, there is a sudden 
voluntary contraction of the quadri- 
ceps femoris by the punter which 
creates a snap in the kick. The de- 
gree of snap varies with the ability 
of the individual. The greater the 
snap or contraction, the more power 
is added to the kick. Also, if the kick- 
ing leg is to be raised as high and 
with as much force as possible, the 

lvis must be flexed on the trunk. 

his cannot be done because of the 
iliofemoral ligament, unless the sup- 
porting leg is flexed at the knee; 
when this knee is flexed a little, the 
abdominal muscles can lift the front 
of the pelvis. In this case, the weight 
is thrown so far backward that the 
arms must be raised up and forward 


to maintain balance. 
Locking the Ankle 


The third and final grouping are 
those muscles involved in plantar 
flexion and inversion of the foot. 
The ball is placed across the instep at 
the moment of impact. This instep 
is where the tibia is attached by liga- 
ments to the tarsal bones of the foot. 
The most superficial connective liga- 
ment which surrounds the ankle is 
the annular ligament. 

The foot is straightened and the 
toes are pointed inward and down- 
ward to furnish a flat surface for the 
pigskin. The muscles involved in 
plantar flexion are: 1) gastrocnemius, 
2) soleus, 3) tibialis posterior, 4) 
peroneus longus and 5) peroneus 
brevis. 

It is the contraction of these mus- 
cles which straighten the foot in 
plantar flexion. The tibialis anterior 
and posterior are responsible for the 
inversion of the foot. 

It should be strongly impressed up- 
on the kicker that it is important to 
limber up those big leg muscles prior 
to kicking because of the abrupt 
strain placed upon them in punting. 
A stretching of these muscles should 
be encouraged for best results, and 


for proper functioning of these mus- 
cle groups with no bad effects. 

In punting and in advancing the 
ball in soccer, the kick is given with 
the inside of the foot just in front 
of the instep, the whole limb being 
rotated outward in the hip. 


Fatigue 


In regard to fatigue localization, we 
find it occurs mostly in the quadri- 
ceps group (front of thigh). The 
rectus femoris, the most important 
member of this muscle group, is con- 
siderably affected by sudden upward 
kicking movements. 


Summary 


The strongest kick of the ball that 
one can make requires the strong ac- 
tion of extensors of both knees, with 
the supporting knee slightly bent; 


‘ strong flexion of the hip on the kick- 


ing side; strong work of the ankle 
extensors and hip abductors and ex- 
tensors of the supporting side; the 
moderate action of the abdominal 
muscles and the arm-raising group. 
It should be remembered that all 
these movements are part of one of 
the most finely co-ordinated actions 
the human body can make. 
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Outstanding . . . because RIDDELL equipment is 
skillfully constructed to withstand punishment in 
action and provide complete confidence and secur- 
ity for the wearer. 

Outstanding . . . as Ist Choice of coaches and 
players who realize the value of the BEST. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. ° CHICAGO 22 


famous for 
e Athletic Shoes e Inflated Goods 
e Safety Suspension Helmets 
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« 
Boxing and PLACE YOUR ORDERS 
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Why Is Tennis An Orphaned Sport? 


HE other day one of my students 

of four or five years ago came 
in to see me. When he graduates 
from a physical education course in 
June, he will fe out looking for a 
job just as I did many years ago. Like 
most of the youths of today he is 
full of enthusiasm and confidence, 
but his whole interest is centered 
around his two favorite sports — 
basketball and baseball. When I 
asked him about his ability to teach 
gymnastics, fencing, golf, and tennis, 
he admitted that he had had only a 
smattering of these activities because 
they had been taught mostly by other 
students. As he put it, “Our school 
couldn’t afford a specialist in each 
of these activities, and surely you can’t 
expect one man to know and be able 
to teach all of them”. 

“Son,” I replied, “wherever you be- 
gin teaching, the administrators will 
expect you to be able to teach all 
of them plus any or all of the major 
sports”. 

“You know, Cap,” he said, “I could 
have had most of those activities right 


here in high school if I hadn’t been 
so crazy about basketball and base- 
ball. A few more years and I won't 


be able to play basketball any more 
and then what will I turn to for ex- 
ercise? I am sorry I didn’t take up 
tennis and golf here at school. Then 
at least I could have fun for a long 
time to come”. 

Being interested in tennis as a good 
carry-over sport, I have asked myself 
many times over, “Why isn’t tennis 
taught in more of our schools today?” 
Here are some of the major handi- 
caps taken from my own experience 
and from that of teachers of tennis 
in colleges, high schools, playgrounds 
and tennis clubs. 

Let’s look at the very top of the 
tennis structure. Here we have the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, the governing body of tennis. 
To them we owe a debt of gratitude 
for keeping tennis on the high and 
sane level that it has enjoyed ever 
since the game was first introduced 
many years ago. Their main theme 
has been and always will be “Never 
leave the court without at least a 
tie in sportsmanship”. 

Nevertheless, these men who have 
devoted their time and money to 
the promotion of tennis have, it seems 
to me, allowed tradition to get ahead 
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By HARRY C. LEIGHTON 


Tennis Coach, Senn High School, Chicago 


of progress. Some of them are still 
living in the days of yester year when 
they were stars on the courts. At that 
time a boy didn’t consider playing 
tennis until he was fourteen or fif- 
teen. They thought the best time to 
learn the game was at that age and, 
therefore, they set the age limit for 
boys competition at fifteen and the 
age limit for juniors at eighteen. 

Let us take the age of fifteen. It 
is really the awkward age when a 
boy is in the most difficult period of 
life. He is awkward, self-conscious, 
lacking in stability, and always lazy 
because he is spending much of his 
strength in growth. His co-ordination 
is poor, his timing is bad and as a 
result, when he does make a mis- 
take he thinks the world is focusing 
its attention on him. He may be six 
feet two in height, or he may be a 
runt; if he is big and strong, he has 
power that lacks control. If he is a 
runt, he has to rely on control and 
the ability to retrieve. 

What is the answer? Start teaching 
tennis skills and fundamentals in the 
grade schools. The children in the 
fourth and fifth grades are ready to 
learn the skills. At that age they 
learn fast. They can develop co- 
ordination, timing, good muscles, fine 
skills that will carry them through 
the awkward stage without too much 
contusion. 

The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association could do much toward 
starting the kids early in life to learn 
the skills which will make them want 
to go on with tennis. They could 
do much to curb the uneven match- 
ing of players in the fifteen-year-old 
group. For example, the last sixteen 
players in the Nationals at Kalama- 
zoo last year were practically all 
around six feet in height. Basketball 
has its problems with the tall play- 
er. Will tennis follow suit? Will size 





ARRY C. LEIGHTON is well 

known among tennis circles. 
He served as consultant for the 
Athletic Institute's slidefilm and 
books on tennis, has served in 
city-wide tennis clinics in Chica- 
go, and is professional at the 
River Forest Tennis Club. 











be the main factor in determining 
the final outcome of a match? 

By lowering the age bracket from 
15 to 14, we could form another age 
grouping and give the average kid 
a chance. This would mean three 
groups instead of two. The first group 
under 14 would be made up of boys 
of about the same size. By matching 
boys of the same size we would not 
find boys resorting to a “dink” game 
in order to win a match. A boy 
could match his power and control 
with boys of his own size. He would 
not have to resort to an unorthodox 
method to win. His net game would 
improve because he would not be 
hitting against a power player. He 
could play an offensive rather than 
a defensive game. 

The next group, 14 to 16, would 
not be playing as good tennis as the 
others, for here we would find the 
awkward player. No overgrown play- 
er likes to play against, much less 
lose, to the “runt” who does nothing 
but lob whenever he is forced to play. 

The final group, 16 to 18, would 
be the cream of the crop. The weed- 
ing out process would leave only 
the best players to compete for the 
Junior crown. All matches would be 
championship matches for play would 
be on a more even basis. 

Limiting the entry to 32 in each 
group would not overload the facili- 
ties at the National Boys and Junior 
Tournament at Kalamazoo. By this 
regulation, play could be completed 
without all concerned working over- 
time in case of interruption of play 
due to rain. 

Besides these obstacles in the set- 
up of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, another handicap is the 
lack of the proper kind of instruction 
in our teacher-training schools. Too 
many of the tennis teachers in our 
physical education departments, I am 
sorry to say, are attempting to teach 
the students to play the game and 
are forgetting to teach methods of 
instruction. Unless the student has a 
background in tennis, it is just about 
impossible to learn the game well 
enough to become a good player. 
Therefore, the emphasis should be 
placed on teaching methods, especial- 
ly how to teach the fundamentals 
and how to handle large groups at 
one time. Too much stress is cing 

(Continued on page 48) 
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quickly and effectively 


with Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 





GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 

LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 


effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices - Warehouses 
Located in principal cities 
and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 
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EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 


SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
prevents the growth of grass on areas treated, and mini- 
mizes dust afnoyance and expense in near-by houses, 
stores, and laundries. 


Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and’ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
3702 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust.” 
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Two of the nation’s out- 
standing track coaches 
continue in the long line 
of track greats who have 
served as referees of 
“America’s Athletic Clas- 
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APRIL 28 
DES MOINES S45 | 


Drake University, the Drake Relays 
mittee extend a cordial invitation 


Welcome—and 


To Des Moines 


* * 
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Don Gehrmann, 

Wisconsin's great 

distance ace, was 

named outstanding ath- 

lete in the 1949 Drake Re- 

lays. Running better than ever, 

Gehrmann is expected to be 

a Drake Relays standout again 

this year. Gehrmann is shown catch- 

ing Bill Mack of Michigan State in 

a terrific finish to last year’s Drake 
Relays distance medley relay. 


We'll 
Help Make 
Your 
Reservations 


The Drake Relays Head- 

quarters Committee will be 

glad to make hotel reservations 

for you and your team. For fur- 

ther information, write Tom 

Deckard, Drake University, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa. 











ip has long been a problem for foot- 
ball coaches to teach blocking and 
tackling without the danger of early 
season injuries. Every football coach 
has given this a good deal of thought 
and perhaps he thinks he has the 
best training program for early sea- 
son, or at least, the best one for his 
particular style of play. The method 
that I believe will lessen the da 

of injury from early season blocking 
and tackling and still teach the other 
fundamentals effectively, may at first 
seem to be somewhat unreasonable 
but I have found it to be most suc- 
cessful. 

One summer all of our football 
pads were sent away for storage and 
repair and in September we were 
forced to start practice without them. 
Since there were only three weeks to 
practice before the first game, we 
did the only thing that could be done. 
We dressed the squad in T-shirts, 
shorts, supporters, socks and football 
shoes and went to work, spending 
the first week running, practicing 
stance, charging, passing, receiving, 
kicking and working on pass defense. 


At the end of this week the pads 


were still not available so we re- 
adjusted our plans and continued. 
We reviewed all that had been taught 
the first week and set up our forma- 
tions and signal system. Because we 
were using the same system as the 
year before, this was taught very 
rapidly but since there had been no 
blocking or tackling, none of the 
boys were discouraged and all felt 
that they had a good chance to make 
the team. As a result, they paid very 
close attention and even the lightest 
boys were given coaching. The time 
spent with these lighter boys proved 
to be of much value the following 
year. Since we had very little idea 
which boys could and would block 
and tackle the best, we had to be 
very careful to see that each boy 
learned every point in the entire sys- 
tem. 

There was only one division made 
and that one was not exact. In gen- 
eral the boys who could kick, throw 
and run best were designated as 
backs and all of the others were line- 
men. We had no way of knowing 
who would start the first game, so 
all the backs as well as the linemen 
were told that if they hoped to play 
much in the first few games, it would 
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By BURL V. BERRY 


be necessary for them to understand 
the system so well that they could 
play any position. 

By Wednesday of the second week 
the pads still had not been delivered, 
so we started giving plays. The boys 
were taught twelve running plays, 
four pass patterns with a number of 
options on each as well as place kick 
and punt plays. Then we ran the 
plays passively against a dummy de- 
fense for hours. We coached in detail 
every bit of offensive play that we 
knew, with special emphasis on why 
to block, where to block and when to 
block, but said nothing about how 
to block. 

On Monday of the third week we 
were surprised to find that every 
boy knew the plays so well that he 
could do a fair or better job in every 
line position and the backs under- 
stood the ways of our system so well 
that practically anyone could have 
been a quarterback. What was more 
important, there had not been a 
single injury and the squad appeared 
to be in good shape. Surely their feet 
and legs were in good shape, their 
hands and arms were stronger and 
we reasoned that a player did not 
have to be calloused to his pads if 
the pads fit correctly. 

On Monday and Tuesday before 
the first game which was on Friday, 
we concentrated on kick-offs, defense 
on punts and against the running at- 
tack, spending only a few minutes to 
review pass defense. On Wednesday 
the pads came. The boys dressed in 
full uniform for the first time and 
were eager to learn how to block and 
tackle — they were ready, both psy- 
chologically and physically. This was 
their first bit of contact work. They 
scrimmaged while we coached each 
player just how to block on each 





URL V. BERRY graduated 

from lowa State Teachers 
College where he was voted the 
most valuable football player in 
his senior year. He has coached 
in high schools and during the 
war served as a physical edu- 
cation instructor at lowa State 
College. Mr. Berry is also fresh- 
man football coach at Grinnell. 











When To Coach Blocking and Tackling 


Freshman Football Coach, Grinnell College 


play. This was easy to teach at this 
time since the players already under- 
stood why and knew where and when 
to block. 

We won our first game, in fact 
we lost only one game in the schedule. 
To us, the season had been a success 
because there were no injuries except 
minor scratches and bumps, none of 
the players became contact shy and 
they demonstrated their enthusiasm 
by blocking and tackling with increas- 
ing abandon. 

The next year the pads were avail- 
able but were not used until four 
days before the first game. We fol- 
lowed practically the same coaching 
procedure as we had the year before. 
This team, being undefeated, was ev- 
en more successful. 

I believe (1) that blocking and 
tackling are the most important 
fundamentals in football, (2) that 
they can best be taught after the 
players understand the entire system 
and (3) that these fundamentals are 
90 per cent desire and 10 per cent 
“know-how.” It would be ridiculous 
to try to teach a boy how to build a 
wooden box before he understood 
why he should drive the nails, where 
he should drive them and when he 
should drive them. After the football 
player has these understandings he 
is ready mentally and emotionally to 
learn how to block. He is mentally 
ready because he understands why 
he is expected to block and tackle. 
He sees what they contribute to the 
play. He is emotionally ready because 
he will have lost his hie of the con- 
tact in blocking and tackling due 
to the length of time in which he 
has become _ psychologically con- 
ditioned. Early season contact work 
causes more injuries than contact af- 
ter the athletes have conditioned their 
arms and legs by running, charging, 
falling on the ball, etc. 

Another advantage in coaching con- 
tact fundamentals later is that it aids 
in retaining the pleasure of the game. 
Football is fun but the fun disappears 
for any boy who is forced to put on 
heavy pads, pants and shirts and is 
driven into contact work when he 
does not understand many of the im- 
portant things about the game. This 
is even more discouraging if the tem- 
perature is around 90 degrees in the 
shade. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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BIKE NO. 77 SUPPORTER 
Particularly suited to basketball 
and other indoor sports. Soft, cool, 
leno weave pouch. Specially fash- 
ioned long pouch permits easy 
adjustments to individual propor- 
tions, fine for long-waisted men. 
Leg straps 1'4”—waistband 3”. 


BIKE NO. 10 SUPPORTER 
Form-fit knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch, softer, more flexible. Full 
lateral waistband stretch at seam. 
Edges selvaged to minimize roll- 
ing and curling. 3” waistband, 
1%" leg bands, with inlaid rubber. 


BIKE “STRAP*” SUPPORTER 


Sturdy, long-lasting, unusually 
comfortable. Woven all-elastic 
pouch gives extra firm support. 
Crotch construction gives added 
comfort. 1%” leg bands; 3” waist- 
band. 


BIKE NO. 59 SWIM SUPPORTER 
For light exercise, everyday wear. 
1%" waistband, 1” leg bands. 
Specially constructed pouch makes 
it particularly suitable for swim- 
ming. Sheds water, dries quickly 
Attachment of pouch to waistband 
allows full lateral stretch. 





BIKE NO. 15 SUPPORTER 
All black, especially designed for 
wrestlers. 5-inch heavy woven 
waistband stands exceptional 
wear and strain, Sturdy shaped 
pouch is knitted, gives more elas- 
ticity, more comfort, freedom from 
chafing. A better fitting, more 
durable supporter. 


BIKE NO. B-6 SUPPORTER 


Made of sturdy leno weave cotton 
webbing, provides maximum pro- 
tection, assures comfortable fit. 
6%" waistband for extra support 
to back and abdomen. On Small 
size, pouch 6” wide—on Medium 
and Large size, 9”. 


BIKE NO. 8 SUPPORTER 
Wide 6” waistband for extra sup- 
port. One-piece woven all-elastic 
pouch 6” wide. Made of high- 
quality long-stretch elastic through- 
out. 1%” leg straps, 


BIKE NO. 105 SUPPORTER 


A popular priced supporter of all- 
woven, regular BIKE elastic. Neatly 
tailored pouch provides adequate 
support with comfort. An excellent 
value, with 3” waistband, 1%" 
leg straps of top-quality elastic 
webbing. 





BIKE TRAINERS TAPES 


Stick fast, stay on, minimize tape-irritation allergy. 
Elastic mass permits skin movement, prevents excess 
tape: “creep.” Maximum adhesion at normal skin 
temperature, maximum resistance to climatic condi- 
tions, age and deterioration. Handles easily. BIKE 
FORMULA 87 Trainers Tape .. . highest quality tape 
obtainable, extra strong, extra protective. BIKE 
ZINC OXIDE Trainers Tape ... slightly lighter back 
cloth, more flexible, more economical. 
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BIKE NO. 53 CUP SUPPORTER 


One of most comfortable cup sup- 
porters ever! Specially constructed 
pouch, made from inside out, forms 
tube with no rough edges to chafe 
or irritate. Unbreakable snaps 
hold pouch to 3” waistband, make 
it easy to insert cup and cushion. 


BIKE NO. 54 CUP SUPPORTER 


Special pouch formed like a tube, 
shields wearer against chafing or 
irritation. Unbreakable snaps fas- 
ten pouch to specially constructed 
6” waistband—easy to insert cup 
and cushion. One of the most com- 
fortable cup supporters available. 


Q 


BIKENO. 48 RUBBER CUSHION 


A porous, springy rubber cushion 
that fits snugly over the edges of 
the cup but is removable for sani- 
tary purposes. Will not chafe, 
affords maximum comfort and 
protection, Fits all standard cups, 


BIKE NO. 49 CUP 


No 49 Cup is a new BIKE product, 
molded from light, strong mag- 
nesium. Comfortably lightweight, 
provides greatest possible pro- 
tection. BIKE NO. 50 CUP is new, 
improved made of tough, feather- 
weight Tenite, offers complete 
safety and comfort. 





BIKE NO. 65 KNEE PAD 


Absorbs shocks from blows and 
falls to knees and elbows. A 2” 
thick sponge rubber pad is en- 
dosed between layers of cotton 
webbing. Two-way stretch, flexes 
with knee and elbow movement. 
Tapered to follow natural con- 
tours. Four sizes—S,M,L,ExL. 


BIKE NO. 65-C KNEE PAD 
Your choice of 5 colors: Scarlet, 
Gold, Kelly Green, Royal Blue, 
Black. Pad same construction as 
No. 65. Washable, pre-shrunk, 
piece-dyed, colors won't run. 
Wonderful protection and a smart 
way to match uniforms and add 
more color to game. 


BIKENO. 88 ANKLET 


An unusually soft and pliable 
knitted garment made without 
seams or welts. The seamless con- 
struction and specially finished 
edges allow comfortable wear 
for the user, 


BIKENO. 99 KNEE CAP 


The No. 99 is knitted without 
seams, thus eliminating separation 
of rubber and fabric and increas- 
ing its ability to withstand re- 
peated laundering. Specially fin- 
ished top and bottom insures extra 
long wear. 





BIKEANKLE AND HAND WRAP 


TENSOR* ELASTIC BANDAGE 
Ideal for sprains, torn muscles, dislocations, 
Woven with live rubber thread, TENSOR ex- 
erts even, controlled pressure; is easy to 
apply. Available in 2” to 6” widths, 5% 
yards long when stretched, 
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BIKE CHARLEY HORSE WRAP 


A 3” wide strip of elastic webbing cut 8 feet, 
long (unstretched). Covered natural rubber, 
fine cotton yarn. Very effective treatment 
when applied over a heat pack or when 
heavy, sturdy support is needed, 


No. 44 has selvage edges, non-ravel ends! 
Closely woven, herringbone weave cotton 
2%" wide by 2 yds. long. Finest material 
withstands repeated launderings. No. 45 
with tails on one end for tying. No. 46...36 
yards long. No. 47 ...72 yards long. 





Teaching Requirements 
(Continued from page 18) 

composition, literature, social studies, 
mathematics, natural science, — = 
eign languages, and two years of col- 
ne wk in general physical edu- 
cation, and one course in health and 
hygiene. In addition, a minimum of 
18 hours is required in professional 
education. For a certificate in health 
and physical education, all of the a- 
bove listed requirements must be met 
and, in addition, the following: 
Health and physical education, 24 
hours, including health, physiology, 
physical activities, and recreation. 
Montana 

Teachers instructing physical edu- 
cation classes a majority of their 
time must hold a major in the field. 
If less than half of their classes are 
in physical education, they must hold 
a minor in the field. In schools with 
up to 100 enrollment, if physical edu- 
cation is a part of his regular assign- 
ment, the teacher must hold a minor 
in physical education. Health is 
taught by the biology, the home eco- 
nomics, or the physical education 
teacher. There are no requirements 
other than that the teacher must hold 
a State certificate. 

Athletic coaches must have a cer- 
tificate in their respective teaching 
fields. 

Nebraska 

To teach in the secondary schools, 
a person must complete a 4-year col- 
lege teacher-training course and hold a 
baccalaureate degree with a minimum 
of 18 semester hours of college credit 
in education, at least three of which 
must be in supervised of practice 
teaching and with specialization in 
the field of physical education. 

Athletic coaches must complete four 
years of college teacher-training course 
of study, with specialization in physi- 
cal education and coaching. 

Nevada 

Secondary school teachers are all 
required to hold the Regular Nevada 
High School Certificate. 

“High School Certificate”—Gradu- 
ates of the University of Nevada who 
have completed the courses prescribed 
by the School of Education will be 
granted high-school certificates valid 
for five years. This certificate may be 
granted to any applicant 18 years of 
age or older who holds a bachelor of 
arts or a bachelor of science degree 
from a standard college, normal 
school, or university, and who has 
had 18 semester hours’ training in 
the field of professional education, 
including four semester hours of prac- 
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tice teaching. 
New Hampshire 

A candidate for certification as a 
secondardy school teacher shall have 
completed a 4- or 5-year course in a 
standard institution; have 21 semester 
hours’ credit in education courses, in- 
cluding six semester hours in super- 
vised student teaching; and have had 
at least 18 semester hours’ credit in 
one or more fields usually taught in 
secondary schools. A teacher of physi- 
cal education shall have, in addition, 
six semester hours’ credit in methods 
of teaching physical education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Athletic coaches shall meet the min- 
imum academic and professional re- 
quirements for a teacher. 

New Jersey 

In addition to the general require- 
ments for a teacher’s certificate a 
bachelor’s degree based upon an ac- 
credited curriculum in a 4-year col- 
lege. 
Two teaching fields are required, 
one of which must contain 30 semes- 
ter-hour credits and the other 18. 

The teaching fields in health and 
physical education include: 

Health education—health problems, 
hygiene, bacteriology, normal diag- 
nosis, nutrition, home hygiene, safety 
education. 

Physical education — coaching, de- 
velopment of personal skills, nature 
and function of play, organization 
and administration of physical edu- 
cation, principles of physical educa- 
tion. 

Athletic coaches must be certified in 
physical education. 

New Mexico 

Secondary school physical educa- 
tion teachers are required to have 
ten semester hours as a minimum in 
the teaching field in addition to a 
degree. Health education require- 
ments are the same. 

New York 

Athletic coaches are expected to 
bg for a teaching certificate in 
the field of physical eduration. 

The schedule used to appraise the 
36-semester-hour program in physical 
education and hygiene follows: Ap- 
plied anatomy with a range from 2 
to 4 semester hours; physiology of 


. exercise, 2 to 4; physical inspection, 


2 to 4; first aid and safety education, 
2 to 4; physical education of atypical 
children, 2 to 4; physical education 
tests and measurements, 2 to 4; ad- 
ministration, organization, and super- 
vision (in physical education, recrea- 
tion, and camping) 6 to 8; physical 
education skills and applied tech- 
niques, 14 to 16. The prerequisites 
are 18 semester hours in science, in- 


cluding one course in each of the fol. 
lowing fields: Anatomy, physiology, 
biology, and bacteriology. 

North Carolina 

Certification for health and for phys- 
ical education is combined into one 
and includes both junior and senior 
high school teaching. Thirty semester 
hours is required for full-time teach. 
ing and the courses shall include: 
Human anatomy and physiology, six 
semester hours; principles, organiza- 
tion, administration, supervision of 
physical education and health educa. 
tion, 6 to 8; physical education skills 
and applied techniques, 6 to 8; in- 
dividual corrective physical education, 
2 to 4; health education, 4 to 7; and 
biology, six semester hours. 

North Dakota 

State requirements for certification 
of secondary health and physical edu- 
cation teachers include a degree and 
16 semester hours of education. These 
16 hours must include at least three 
semester hours in student teaching. 

These requirements are the same 
for supervisors and athletic coaches. 

In addition to meeting the require- 
ments for a first-grade professional cer- 
tificate, the teacher of physical educa- 
tion must have completed at least 
15 semester hours in this subject. 
Ohio 

The minimum requirements for 
certification in health and physical 
education, valid for service in grades 
7-12 inclusive, shall consist of the 
following pattern of training: 

Group I. Principles, organization, 
and administration of physical edu- 
cation, including athletics and recrea- 
tion—3 semester hours’ credit. 

Group II. Activities, skills, and 
methods of teaching rhythms, games 
of low organization, stunts, tumbling, 
apparatus, recreational group activi- 
ties, and others—4 semester hours’ 
credit. 

Group III. Activities, skills, and 
methods of teaching athletic sports, 
including football, basketball, base- 
ball, track, tennis, golf, swimming, 
soccer, speedball, volleyball, and oth- 
ers commonly used in secondary and 
college programs—4 semester hours’ 
credit. 

Group IV. Methods and materials 
in teaching health, including evalua- 
tion and selection of health material— 
3 semester hours’ credit. 

Group V. Health and hygiene, in- 
cluding personal health and living, 
community health, mental hygiene, 
social hygiene, foods, and nutrition, 
sanitation, disease control, health 
counseling, athletic injuries, and first 
aid—4 semester hours’ credit. 

Group VI. Human anatomy and 
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"Athlete’s Foot” Control 
starts in the lockers! 


SOPRONOL 


POWDER and OINTMENT 


Convenient to use... Safe... Non-Irritating 


The daily application of Sopronol ointment and powder is usually 
successful in providing relief within a relatively short time. The 
continued use of the powder in shoes and socks is a recommended 


procedure to ward off new infection. 


Write to Wyeth today for free literature. An educational 
display poster for use in locker rooms and dormitories is 


available upon request. 








Wijeth | Wyeth Incorporated, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
® 
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physiology—6 semester hours’ credit. 

Total semester hours’ credit—24. 
Oklahoma 

The physical education certificate 
authorizes the teaching of health and 
physical education and the coaching 
of athletics. Two types of certificates 
are issued—one for one year and one 
for life. The following courses in edu- 
cation, not more than six semester 
hours of which shall be completed 
during the first two years of the col- 
lege course, require 15 hours for the 
one-year certificate and 21 hours for 
the life certificate: Activity or par- 
ticipation; Organization and admin- 
istration; Individual gymnastics; First 
aid; Boy and girl leadership; . An- 
atomy; Theory of activities (includ- 
ing theory of intramurals). 

Other courses are required, making 
the total requirement of 90 semester 
hours for the one-year certificate and 
124 semester hours for the life cer- 
tificate. A bachelor of arts or a bach- 
elor of science degree is the minimum 
for the life certificate. 

n 

Any teacher who holds a regular 
secondary certificate may teach physi- 
cal and or health education. For a 
regular special physical education cer- 
tificate an applicant must meet the 
requirements for regular secondary 
certification and have 24 semester or 
36 quarter hours in physical educa- 
tion or a major in the field. This 
certificate is not required in order to 
teach health or physical education. 

There is no special certificate for 
teaching health as such. Supervisors 
are required to hold the regular sec- 
ondary certificate. Athletic coaches 
must also hold a regular secondary 
certificate. 

Pennsylvania 

A certificate to teach health and 
physical education is valid for teach- 
ing in all grades above the sixth. A 
certificate to teach and _ supervise 
health and physical education is valid 
for any of the grades of the public 
schools. 

A college certificate may be ex- 
tended to include the teaching of 
health and physical education on the 
satisfactory completion of 30-semester 
hours of courses selected from an ap- 
proved teacher-education curriculum 
in health and physical education. The 
courses should represent an approxi- 
mately equal distribution among: 
Health education, one-third; physical 
education, one-third; and theory, or- 
ganization, and administration cours- 
es, and student teaching in health and 
physical education classes, one-third. 

No certificate is required for ath- 
letic coaches. 
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Rhode Island 

Professional certificates in subjects 
such as physical education are granted 
to applicants who present satisfactory 
evidence of specialization in the sub- 
ject as part of the academic require- 
ment beyond graduation from high 
school, who have completed 400 clock 
hours of satisfactory study of the 
science of education, and 400 clock 
hours of practice teaching under di- 
retion of an approved critic teacher. 

Athletic coaches must have a pro- 
fessional certificate. 
South Carolina 

To secure a teaching certificate, a 
candidate must meet minimum re- 
quirements in general education and 
professional education, as well as in 
the area of specialization. 
South Dakota 

“High School General” and “Spe- 
cial” certificates are issued upon com- 
pletion of a 4-year college course, in- 
cluding approved education courses. 
The special certificate requires special 
training in one or more fields. 

Athletic coaches must have the reg- 
ular secondary certificate. 
Tennessee 

A permanent professional high- 
school certificate may be issued to a 
person who has: Graduated from a 
4-year college or university approved 
by the State commissioner and the 
State board of education; completion 
of at least 27 quarter hours in educa- 
tion, as prescribed by the State com- 
missioner and State board of educa- 
tion; and completion of not less than 
21 quarter hours of credit in health 
and physical-education courses. The 
training shall be distributed as fol- 
lows: Physical education nine quar- 
ter hours, including two quarter hours 
of conditioning exercises which are 
required, may be selected from stunts 
and tumbling, two; boxing, wrestling, 
and combat activities, 2; folk rhythms, 
2; adult sports, 2; group games or 
athletic coaching, 3; restricted or in- 
dividual activities, 2; tap rhythms, 2. 

Tennessee requires a certificate for 
coaches. 
Texas 

Full-time teachers must have 24 
semester hours of cellege credit in 
physical and health education. Part- 
time teachers must have 12 semes- 
ter hours’ training. (Two physical 
education classes per day constitute 
a sufficient teaching load to classify 
a person as a part-time teacher of 
physical education. If a teacher is 
coaching team sports, the equivalent 
of two classes per day, and not more 
than six semester hours of the twelve 
required for a part-time teacher may 
be in coaching sports). The permanent 


high-school certificate requires a de- 
gree and 24 hours in education and a 
course in Texas and Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Coaches who teach other academic 
subjects are considered part-time 
teachers and must have 12 semester 
hours’ training. 

Utah 

In addition to the general require- 
ments, physical education teachers are 
expected to have a composite major 
in physical education and health. A 
teacher may qualify for a general 
secondary certificate with a major of 
30 quarter hours in physical educa- 
tion and qualify as a physical educa- 
tion teacher. 

Vermont 

Certificates for full-time teachers 
who have specialized in physical edu- 
cation shall be granted to those whose 
preparation has been in approved 
schools and the length of whose prepa- 
ration compares to the minimum re- 
quirements for other regularly certi- 
fied secondary teachers. 

Virginia 

There is no differentation between 
health education and physical edu- 
cation teachers. They are classified as 
physical and health education teach- 
ers. 

The holder of a “Collegiate Pro- 
fessional” or Collegiate Certificate” 
may be certified in physical and health 
education on presentation of evidence 
of a minimum of 12 semester hours 
of credit in the field. The holder of 
one of the afore-mentioned certifi- 
cates must have two semester hours’ 
credit in school and community hy- 
giene, including the physical inspec- 
tion of school children. 

Athletic coaches are required to be 
bona fide faculty members. 
Washington 

Physical education teachers and 
coaches are required to have the state 
certificate. 

West Virginia 

First-Class high-school certificates 
will be issued upon graduation and 
recommendation from a standard col- 
lege and completion of 28 semeste1 
hours of specified general require- 
ments, 20 semester hours of specified 
professional requirements, and 24 se- 
mester hours of required courses in 
physical education. 

The required courses include: An- 
atomy, physiology, and kinesiology, 4; 
health education and hygiene, 4; prin- 
ciples, organization, and administra- 
tion of health and physical education, 
2; physical inspection and correction 
of remedial defects, 1; theory and 
practice of physical education, 13, in 

(Continued on page 48) 
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QUARTE 


lesnesd is one of the IBM Electric Scoreboards which can be used for 
more than one sport. Merely by changing the captions and timer movement 
it is converted for either football or baseball—flexibility which results in 
real savings of time and money. 


For scoreboards, IBM manufactures flasher banks, controls, and timer move- 
ments—engineered to give precision operation and lasting performance. 
To this field, IBM brings many years’ experience in supplying time indicat- 
ing, recording, and signaling equipment. 


Trained personnel is available at branch offices throughout the country to 
assist you in planning the most efficient scoreboard and to assure you of 
consistently good operation at all times. Get in touch with the local IBM 
office today or write to the address below for more information. 


Precision movement for split-second timing accuracy. 
Large, clearly-visible lamp numeral flasher banks. 
Press-box control for quick, accurate changes. 

Sturdy construction for lasting performance. 
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from yarn to finished product 


Champion Knitwear Co. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Use Your Head in Tennis, by Bob 
Harman with Keith Munroe. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. New York. Two hundred and 
twelve pages. $2.95 

This book does not deal primarily 
with the fundamentals of tennis tech- 
nique, although they are not ignored, 
but rather with the strategy of the 
game. It strives to improve the aver- 
age player’s game, not by teaching 
him to serve and drive like a ranking 
player, but by teaching him to capital- 
ize on his game to the fullest by using 
his head. 

All phases of strategy are consid- 
ered: in serving, returning service, 
driving, volleying, lobbing, etc. Fine 
points of play that may have never 
occurred to many players are dis- 
cussed here. In addition, the most 
common faults of the non-ranking 
player are given excellent attention. 
Such weaknesses as jerking in the 
swing, hitting too hard, flicking the 
wrist, etc. 

This is a valuable addition to the 

literature on the game. 
The Greatest Victory and Other Base- 
baH Stories, by Frank O’ Rourke. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
New York. Two hundred and six 
pages. $2.50 

This is a book of twelve baseball 


| stories by the author of the sports nov- 
| els Flashing Spikes and The Team. 


Four of these stories first appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post. All the 
rest in the book are printed for the 
first time. 
Baseball Instructor’s Guide. Consult- 
ants: Otto H. Vogel and Dick Siebert. 
Published by the Athletic Institute. 
Size 8%” x 11”. Eighty-six pages. 
Three hundred and fourteen illustra- 
tions. $1.75 

This is one of the Athletic Insti- 
tute’s new series of instructor’s guides 
to the teaching of sports fundamen- 
tals. Each guide is developed by not- 
ed coaches and instructors and covers 
a complete course of instruction that 
can be followed in the teaching or 
coaching of fundamentals. Each out- 
lines suggestions on how to organize a 
class. Every new learning situation is 
progressively presented both in text 
and in action photographs. 
Tennis Instructor’s Guide. Consult- 
ants: Harry “Cap” Leighton. Pub- 
lished by the Athletic Institute. Sixty- 
two pages. $1.25 

Same series as above. This has 251 
illustrations. 


Golf Instructor’s Guide. Consultantss 
Bob McDonald and Les Bolstad. Pub. 
lished by the Athletic Institute. Sixty 
pages. $1.00 

Same series as baseball and tennis, 

This has 199 illustrations. 
Archery Instructor’s Guide. Consullt- 
ant: Eloise Jaeger. Published by the 
Athletic Institute. Sixty-two pages. 
$1.00 

Same as those above. This has 183 

illustrations. 
Individual and Dual Stunts, by Hugo 
Fischer and Dean R. Shawbold. Pub- 
lished by Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. One hundred six- 
ty pages. $2.50 

This “book” is actually a group of 
loose 44” x 5” cards, each of which 
contains two or three pictures illus- 
trating some individual or dual stunt. 
The format is therefore such that 
several stunts may be pinned on a 
bulletin board for class study or 
passed around among a class for in- 
dividual perusal. 

The authors have selected a series 
of representative stunts adaptable to 
a broad range of abilities and inter- 
ests. Most of the stunts may be per- 
formed in limited areas and require 
no equipment. 

The individual stunts fall into 
many groupings a few of which are: 
balance; jumps; walks; vaults; in- 
verted stands; etc. The dual stunts 
are balance; lifts; combatives; whirls, 
jumps and balances, etc. 


Swimming, by John A. Torney, Jr. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. Three 
hundred fifteen pages. $3.50. 

This book is not only a guide to 
teaching swimming skills but a com- 
plete text which discusses the ad- 
ministration of a swimming program. 
Material is presented for courses deal- 
ing with swimming techniques, teach- 
ing methods, program administration, 
life-saving and team activities, and 
safety programs for school and com- 
munity. 

There are also chapters devoted to 
the varsity program, the intramural 
program, the administration of com- 
petition and to games, stunts and re- 
lays. 


Illustrated Game Manual, by Frank 
H. Geri. Published by Ernie Rose, 
215 Seneca Street, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. One hundred six pages. School 
price; $3.50. 
The games 


illustrated and ex- 
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8 SPECIAL FOOTWEAR FEATURES 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


1. POSITIVE TRACTION SOLES—clear-cut, molded 
to grip as though geared to the floor. Surest foot- 
ing, quickest stops on fast breaks and cuts. 

2. SELF-CLEANING SOLES—keep floor-wax oF dirt 
from glazing soles or making them slippery- 

3. REINFORCED PIVOT BLOCK supports the foot 
on quick pivots and fakes. helps prevent foot- 

burning. 

4. FULL-LENGTH INSOLE of sponge cushion pro- 
tects entire foot from floor bruises—seats foot 
securely to help prevent blisters. 

5, HIGH GRADE puck UPPERS—ventilated at 
shank and toe-cap—to keep fast-moving feet cool. 
6. EASY-FITTING AND LIGHT—firm- supporting 
and flexible—for game-long comfort at top speed. 
7. EYELETS ANCHORED for snug, pull-proof lac- 
ing—placed to prevent cramping or chafing. 


8. 3-POINT ARCH-GARD® gives vital support. 
t foot and leg fatigue. 


Scientific safeguard agains 


4 & 


2—cushions 
longitudinal arch 
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. Here is the Monitor, one of the shoes 
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FREE BOOKLET .. . gives all the facts 
you need for next year’s basketball 
footwear. Write to address below, 
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Trade-Mark 
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LEGAL 
NO SPECIAL 
WRENCH REQUIRED 


NO CHIP 
NO BURR 


Here at last is a special aluminum 
alloy cleat that you can wear with 
confidence. 


These cleats have been subjected to 
the most exhaustive tests and they 
positively will not chip or burr. 


Cleats are made of tough, light 
aluminum that will outwear regular 
cleats many times. Will not hold 
mud. 


All cleats are tapped and guaran- 
teed perfect. Will fit all popular 
brand studs. Hex base permits 
quick and easy installation. 
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plained in this book are nearly all 
of the playground type except a few 
swimming games. Over two hundred 
games are described. These include 
tag games, circle games, goal games, 
relay games, races, baseball-type 
games, net games, etc. 

The rules and regulations for the 
games have been condensed and or- 
ganized so that they can be easily 
understood. The games have been 
classified according to an age level, 
but many games have been found to 
be workable on all levels. 


Skiing—How To Teach and Organize 
It, by Ruth L. Elvedt. Published by 
the Burgess Publishing Company, 
Minneapolis. Thirty-eight pages. $1.00. 

The author’s partial reason for 
writing this booklet was her belief 
that a good program of ski instruc- 
tion can be conducted indoors and 
on grass as a preliminary to actual 
skiing. Part I of this booklet is there- 
fore devoted to the pre-season pro- 


gram. 

Part II is designed to help the 

teacher or club leader plan the con- 
tent and method for the outdoor part 
of the ski program. This booklet 
does not cover the technique of ski- 
ing but rather what should be in- 
cluded in a course of instruction in 
skiing. 
Center Court, by Helen Hull Jacobs. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. Two hundred thirty- 
nine pages. $2.50. 

This is a sports novel about a top- 
ranking woman tennis player writ- 
ten by the former national singles 
champion. The book brings us all 
the color, suspense, and excitement 


of center-court matches with the 
championship at stake. At the same 
time we get an intimate and absorb. 
ing picture of what it takes to de. 
velop championship caliber both in 
mind and body, the rigorous train. 
ing and preparation which prepare 
one for tournament play. 


Teaching Requirements 


(Continued from page 42) 


the following groups of activities; 
team sports, receational activities, 
school and community activities and 
rhythms. 


Wisconsin 

Physical education teachers in sec- 
ondary schools are required to have 
20 hours in physical education (30 
for a major) from a college approved 
by the State department of public 
instruction. The courses are deter- 
mined by the college. 

These is no certification in health 
education and no requirements for 
athletic coaches. 

Wyoming 

Teaching certificates for high school 
are issued to applicants who have grad- 
uated from a standard college with 
24 quarter hours of prescribed pro- 
fessional training and academic train- 
ing—a minimum of 22% quarter 
hours of college work chosen from 
training fields in which the candi- 
date wishes to become certified. De- 
duction in certain fields, including 
physical education, is allowed to the 
extent of three quarter hours for 
each unit earned but not to exceed 
nine quarter hours in any one field. 


Why Is Tennis An Orphaned Sport? 


(Continued from page 32) 


placed on theory and not enough 
time is given to practice. 

Also, not many colleges have facili- 
ties for tennis. They all have large 
gymnasiums but it is almost impos- 
sible to squeeze enough time in for 
tennis. Many times the classes are too 
large and to top it off, two and some- 
times three other classes are going 
on at the same time on the same 
floor. The resultant confusion makes 
it impossible to do effective teaching. 

People who criticize should be pre- 
pared to offer constructive sugges- 
tions. Therefore, I will attempt to 
list the absolute minimum require- 
ments we should expect from our 
students who may sed to teach 
tennis: 

1. To be able to demonstrate the 
principles of: 


A. The Pre-tests. (To determine the 
level of the class). 

B. The Forehand drive. (With prop- 
er footwork). 

C. The Backhand drive. (With prop 
er footwork). 

D. The Beginner's Service. 
proper stance). 

E. The Advanced Service. 
proper stance). 
F. The Volley 
(With footwork). 
G. The Overhead Smash. (With foot- 
work). 

Even though one is not able to 
demonstrate properly all of these 
strokes, he must know the principles 
of the stroke so as to be able to cor- 
rect mistakes. 

2. To know the general rules of 
tennis. 


(With 
(With 
and_Half-Volley. 
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Coaches everywhere 


recognize and depend 


upon this mark of quality 


... that’s why year after year so many of 
America’s outstanding football teams con- 
tinue to wear equipment bearing the 
famous KING Sportswear label. The 
coaches of these teams know that up-to- 
the-minute design, the most advanced 
functional features, highest possible qual- 


ity materials and skilled workmanship— 
ALL are combined in every item bearing 
the KING trade-mark. To get the newest 
and best in uniforms and protective equip- 
ment specify KING. Sold by leading 
sporting goods dealers everywhere. 


King Sportswear - 1848 N. Wilmot Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 





Sold by All Sporting Goods Houses 
Wm. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ideal in cases of dislocation and 
as a preventative of dislocation. 
Heavy metal hinged brace on 
both sides, permitting free ac- 
tion of knee. 


Three Sizes — 
Small Medium Large 


Hinged Knee Cap 
With Straps 


Model No. 106 K. B. 
Hinged Knee Cap 


AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICAL HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 Tah 
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3. To know as many practice for- 
mations as possible so that each stu- 
dent will have something definite to 
work on each day. 

I cannot emphasize the next point 
too much. All training and practice 
can and should be done indoors 
where the instructor has control of 
the class. Once the students get on 
the courts, the teacher loses control 
of the class and consequently group 
instruction outdoors should be kept 
at a minimum. Soon individual dif- 
ferences begin to show up. Some ad- 
vance faster than others so instruc- 
tion becomes more individual. An 
example of this principle is to be 
found in the fine group instruction 
in golf that is being given right here 
in the Chicago Park District. Here 
you will find pupils of all ages learn- 
ing to play before they go on a golf 
course. They spend many hours on 
club swinging before they hit a ball. 
This same idea, it seems to me, should 
be the essence of our instruction in 
tennis. 

A very small percentage of our 
schools teach tennis because of the 
following: lack of equipment and 
available courts, few qualified teach- 
ers or coaches of tennis, and lack of 
vision on the part of the coach and 
the administrators. In most schools 


the physical education teacher has 
all he can do to handle the major 
sports. He may never have had any 
tennis instruction himself and there- 
fore is not interested. The easy way 
out is to call for tryouts for the ten- 
nis team, run a tournament, and pick 
the best players for the team. In 
some cases he may have an academic 
teacher to help coach the squad. Of- 
ten he, too, has had no training in 
tennis instruction, and the players 
know more tennis than he does, so 
he appoints one of the better play- 
ers as Captain to take charge of the 
team. 

The administrator, that is, the prin- 
cipal or the athletic director, must 
come in for his share of criticism. 
He has the authority to reduce the 
size of the class for tennis and golf. 
He has the authority to arrange time 
for tennis and golf instruction. A 
regular class during school time 
should be established for the teach- 
ing of these sports. The administrator 
has the authority to hire an academic 
teacher who has the necessary quali- 
fications to teach tennis or golf and 
to give him time for one or two 
classes during the day. It can be done 
IF we are interested and feel that 
tennis and golf have a place in our 
educational system. 


Tennis is such an easy game to 
learn that beginners enjoy it im. 
mediately, even without the benefit 
of good instruction. Usually this en. 
joyment is short-lived, however. keal, 
long-lasting fun comes with increas. 
ing skill. Without it the beginner 
will probably tire of the game in a 
short time, but with the progressive 
development of a few fundamental 
skills, the game otfers a life-time of 
pleasure. 


Program for Tennis 


(Continued from page 14) 


a lower level to a higher level only 
after he has proven his ability to 
perform at the lower level. 


The Service 


There are more variations in the 
production of the service stroke than 
possible in any one of the other 
strokes, many of which have excel- 
lent results. However, for the begin- 
ner, the service should be looked at 
merely as a means of putting the 
ball in play. When that has been mas- 
tered, the more difficult spins and 
variations of speed can be studied. 

The simple, half-swing, slightly top- 





eves Bounce 


in Every Ounce 


Top grade, selected and seasoned wood gives Batrites 


the toughness and resiliency that characterize a superior 


bat. Batrites hit stronger—last longer. See the Batrite 


line at your dealer’s. You'll find a variety of styles. 


THE HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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ped, slightly sliced type of service 
should be learned first. 
|. The Grip. 

Assume the same grip as is used in 
the forehand ground strokes, the East- 
ern type grip. 

9. The Stance. 

Stand sideways to the net. Then 
point the feet at the right net post, 
keeping them comfortably spread. 

3. Point of Contact. 

The ball is contacted at the height 
of one’s reach directly over the left 
foot. 
t+, The Toss. 

The ball is tossed upward with the 
left hand to a spot directly over the 
right foot. The left arm is dropped 
slightly from the waiting position, 
then moved upward, with the elbow 
being kept straight, and the ball is 
released as the left hand passes in 
front of the face. It should be tossed 
just slightly higher than one is able 
to reach with the racket. The left 
hand should follow the ball upward 
until the left arm is fully extended. 
5. The Swing. 

In starting the backswing, stand as 
described above and extend the racket 
toward the net, holding the head of 
the racket at about face level. Hold 
the ball in the left hand and rest 


the hand lightly against the racket- 
handle. 

The short swing serve should be 
learned first. Swing the racket head 
back over the right shoulder and let 
it fall behind the back, keeping the 
elbow at shoulder height. Pause mo- 
mentarily, then toss the ball as des- 
cribed in the preceding paragraph. 

As the ball reaches its maximum 
height, whip the racket upward and 
forward as far as can be reached com- 
fortably. “Break” the wrist at the top 
of the swing so that the racket whips 
forward and leads the arm to the fin- 
ish position, which is forward of the 
body. Shift the weight from the rear 
foot to the front foot during the 
course of the stroke. 

One of the simplest of the many 
ideas in reference to hitting the ball 
is that suggested by Cap Leighton in 
his Athletic Institute “Beginning Ten- 
nis” series. He suggests that the server 
imagine that there is a clock face on 
the ball and that he strike the ball 
a glancing blow, with the racket meet- 
ing the ball at the 2 o’clock position 
on the imaginary clock face. 

' The short swing serve should be 
practiced until one can hit the ball 
into the service court with a fair de- 
gree of regularity, remembering that 


it is used principally to put the ball 
in play. When one has learned to put 
the ball in play with the simple :half- 
swing serve, one should begin to learn 
the full swing. 

‘ane full swing service is begun just 
as is the half-swing service, holding 
the racket at face level, extended to- 
ward the net, with the left hand rest- 
ing against the handle of the racket. 

Swing the racket down and back 
past the right knee, away from the 
net, and up until the elbow is about 
shoulder high and the racket is point- 
ing away from the net. Frem this 
position, and without pausing, bring 
the arm forward in a throwing mo- 
tion, dropping the racket behind the 
head in a small looping swing, then 
whipping it upward and forward as 
far as can be reached comfortably. 
“Break” the wrist at the top of the 
swing so that the racket whips for- 
ward and leads the arm to the finish 
position, which is forward of the body 
directly in front of the shoe tops. 
Shift the weight from the rear foot 
to the front foot during the course 
of the stroke. 

The left arm moves upward to 
toss the ball as the right arm begins 
to move the racket upward just af- 
ter it has passed the right knee. 
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SLIP-PROOF 


Give It 14 Tough Surface with 


PERMA-GYM-SEAL 


Applied over PERMA-SEAL, it produces the toughest, most durable 
surface known — transparent, crack-proof, resilient, non-slip and 
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1470 S. VANDEVENTER...S17. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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The racket should strike the ball 
a glancing blow at the 2 o'clock po- 
sition on the face of the imaginary 
clock just as the ball starts to drop. 
This will impart a small amount of 
sidespin and topspin to the ball, 
causing it to curve and drop slightly 
as it crosses the net. 

Don't try to “kill” the serves during 
the learning stage. Merely strive to 
get the ball into the service court 
with a medium amount of speed. 

When the elements of the fore- 
hand, backhand, and the elementary 
serve have been mastered, one will 
have a very formidable baseline game. 
Such a baseline game is so effective 
that many locally ranking players use 
little else. It is a great mistake, how- 
ever, to cease one’s development af- 
ter achieving this steady baseline 
game. Once the very necessary foun- 
dation of good form and steadiness 
have been mastered, angled shots, 
shots down the line, forcing shots, and 
a net game should be learned. 


Making Athletics Popular 
(Continued from page 15) 


unnecessary to continue the chart sys- 
tem more than two weeks at the start 
of the season in order to get an ac- 


curate line on candidates. 


Points For Class Competition 


In connection with this plan, the 
coach might divide his squad into 
three classes: A, B and C, with the 
veterans and known quantities in 
class A and the other divisions serv- 
ing much as the jay-vees in other 
sports. If the division idea is adopted, 
a point system may be worked out 
whereby a player receives five points 
for a victory over a man in his own 
group, fifteen points for victory over 
a man in the group above him, and 
twenty-five points for victory over 
a man two groups ahead of him. 

Another plan for handling the daily 
play of squad members, particularly 
in tennis and squash, may be adopted 
whereby a B man winning five match- 
es from players in class A moves into 
that class, and a C man likewise ad- 
vances to class B. Here again some 
sort of point system may also be in- 
cluded, the play advancing either 
through five victories over players in 
the class above or through a certain 
number of points gained by winning 
from members of his own group. 

The variagions on this sort of com- 

tition are numerous, and the coach 
can always devise something of spec- 


ial appeal for a given group. In all 
cases, however, the primary object 
should be to add interest, variety, and 
incentive to what might otherwise 
become daily routine. I am convinced 
that the adoption of this system will 
pay dividends to both the individual 
player and to the officials through 
any recreational period. 


The Baseball Trainer 


(Continued from page 6) 


trainer. One end of the table should 
be on a hinged joint about twenty- 
four inches from the end. The idea 
of this is to enable the trainer to 
raise the end of the table and thus 
facilitate such things as ankle strap- 
ping or to enable the player to relax 
the muscles of his legs and back for 
massage purposes. The table should 
be padded with blankets or some simi- 
lar material to a thickness of ap- 
proximately three-quarters of an inch 
covered with a rubber sheeting. A 
small pillow should be available and 
this should also be covered with rub- 
ber sheeting. The table should be 
cleansed by an application of alcohol 
after each player has been on it, if 
the players go on the table nude. An- 
other good practice is for them to lie 
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FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 
AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


e@ When it comes to jerseys, pants, shoulder, 
hip and kidney pads and other protective 


SAY 


equipment for your team you are sure of 
superlative styling, top quality, long service ¢ 
and complete satisfaction when you specify 
O’Shea FREE-ACTION Equipment. Order 
your 1950 O’Shea equipment custom built 
to your exact specifications from your dealer 
now and be sure that your team is equipped 


with the latest and best. 


O'Shea Knitting Mills - Chicago 47, Ill. 
(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
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on their own towels, also for purposes 
of sanitation. The trainer should see 
that the training room supplies and 
facilities are in an orderly condition 
and kept clean at all times. 

No one should come into the train- 
ing room unless he needs some treat- 
ment and then only one person at a 
time should be allowed in the room. 
The rest should wait their turn out- 
side. In any case, except in an emer- 
gency, the player should take his 
shower before treatment by the 
trainer. 

The training room should have an 
infra-red lamp, an ultra-violet lamp, 
a whirlpool bath, a short-wave dia- 
thermy generating machine and per- 
haps a mercury vapor or some other 
type of baking apparatus. There 
should also be tubs and buckets for 
soaks of different types. 

The trainer should also have a 
small kit, comparable to a doctor's 
bag, for use on the playing field and 
also in his hotel room for use on the 
road, if the team travels. 

If the team starts the season in 
time the trainer should condition his 
men gradually and he will save him- 
self a great deal of trouble later on. 
The pitchers are the toughest prob- 
lem as far as conditioning is con- 
cerned. Of all the players they are 
the most susceptible to injuries severe 
enough to cut short their career and 
render them useless to the team. I 
am referring in particular to arm in- 
injuries that the hurlers are apt to 
incur. 


Che pitchers must do a lot of run- 
ning as this is the best single exercise 
for general conditioning. At the same 
time they must throw easily for a 
couple of weeks at least. Before throw- 
ing, the trainer should “stretch” the 
pitcher’s arm. The idea is gradually 
to stretch the muscles, tendons, liga- 
ments, nerves, blood vessels, etc. of 
the joints of the throwing arm to 
capacity and in this manner to pre- 
vent a pulled or torn muscle liga- 
ment or other tissue due to the pitch- 
er throwing too hard before he is 
properly warmed up or ready for it. 
This stretching is an art, a highly- 
skilled technique and cannot be 
learned from a book. One must ob- 
serve and be taught the process per- 
sonally and considerable practice un- 
der supervision is advisable before 
taking the risk and responsibility of 
working on a pitcher’s arm. The same 
is true of massage. Being an art, some 
people never develop much skill or 
ability at either “stretching” or mas- 
saging, although many claim to be 
experts in these fields. 

_ The players should soak their feet 
in a brine solution to prevent blister- 
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ing and to toughen the skin of the 
feet, particularly in early season and 
when breaking in new shoes. Tinc- 
ture of benzoin is a fine compound 
to help the skin-toughening process. 
Foot powder should also be used 
freely. 

Although not as necessary as in 
football, due to the nature of the 
activities involved, the baseball train- 
er should be well-versed in strapping 
and bandaging sprains and strains. 
He should also know the uses and 
application of the ace bandage, ankle 
wraps, and other protective bandag- 
ing devices. 

The “strawberry,” which is a more 
or less serious abrasion caused by slid- 
ing and usually confined to the area 
of the thighs and buttocks, is a very 
common baseball injury. The pro- 
cedure is to wash it with tincture of 
green soap in the shower, paint with 
tincture of methiolate and dress with 
a “donut”. The dressing should be 
waterproof as the injury will “weep” 
and soil the clothes besides being very 
painful on contact. The dressing may 


’ 





ICK COHEN graduated from 

New York University and re- 
ceived an MA in Health Educa- 
tion there. He participated in 
varsity football, wrestling and 
track at N.Y.U. and also played 
pro football. He is a licensed 
trainer of professional boxers in 
New York state as well as a li- 
censed masseur. 











be removed daily as the gauze does 
not touch the wound and _ conse- 
quently it will not be painful nor 
cause the scab to be removed. In 
case of a bad bruise or contusion the 
“donut” will enable the injured play- 
er to perform at almost 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

Body powder should be used freely 
and often as it will do much to pre- 
vent many of the various types of 
dermatitis that are the bane of every 
trainer’s existence. Plenty of soap and 
water in the shower also helps greatly 
in this respect. All players should de- 
velop the habit of taking a shower 
whether they worked out hard enough 
to break a sweat or not, as the uni- 
form is never really clean unless it 
has just come from the laundry. 

For men who perspire excessively, 
especially in hot weather, it is a good 
practice to paint a two-inch band a- 
round each wrist with tincture of 
benzoin as this helps keep the hands 
dry and consequently helps throwing 
and batting. Tincture of benzoin ap- 





5 WAYS BETTER! 


Power Roller 


FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS « TENNIS 
COURTS « BASEBALL DIAMONDS « 
RUNNING TRACKS « GOLF COURSES 


1. COSTS FAR LESS than heavier power rollers 
... yet 18 years of popularity prove the Toro 
ample in weight for all turf jobs. 


2. PRACTICAL SIZE...its compact design and 
short wheelbase make the Toro exception- 
ally easy to maneuver... permit it to go 
through narrow gates and into the hard-to- 
get-at places. It can be loaded into a light 
truck or transported under its own power. 


3. EASY TO OPERATE... with simple hand- 
shift forward and reverse “ironing motion.” 
Powerful Toro 4 h.p. engine . . . positive chain 
drive steering . . . 2-section front roller with 
lateral pivot to follow ground contours... 
speeds to 3/2 m.p.h. ... climbs steep grades. 


4. LOW MAINTENANCE COST isassured because 
Toro Rollers are simple in design, ruggedly 
built and easy to service. All friction surfaces 
equipped with lubricated bearings for smooth, 
dependable operation. 

5. QUICK LOCAL SERVICE... no waiting for 
repairs or parts. Your nearby Toro distributor 
carries a complete line of parts and has trained 
Toro mechanics ready to serve you. 


Hundreds in use by America’s leading 
Schools, Colleges and Universities 


Write for free descriptive literature 
TOR MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


3084 SNELLING AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 





This ¥.M.€.A. Gym in Eau Claire, Wisconsin is 
used from 8 a.m. to Il p.m. 6 days a week 




































































PEUTUTEUETEUTT 


That's the kind of 


FLOOR PROTECTION 
You Get with HILLYARD STAR GYM FINISH 


A non-skid, no-glare finish has to be good to establish such a record, and 
for nearly half a century Hillyard Gym finish has been the first choice of 
coaches, athletic directors, players, architects, and administrators. The gym 
floor above was used steadily for every modern gym floor activity, includ- 
ing dancing, yet its beautiful mirror-like surface gives no sign of abuse. 


HIL-TONE Maintenance is ECONOMICAL 


For daily maintenance, Hillyard Automatic Floor brush moistened with Hil-Tone 
dressing, quickly absorbs the dust and leaves the gym floor clean and lustrous. Scien- 
tifically formulated Hil-Tone removes rubber burns, properly maintains the non-slip 
attractive surface. Successfully used in thousands of gyms. 


Ask your Hillyard Maintaineer.for your free copy of our 
famous Basketball Scoring Book, Scouting Chart and Tournament Bracket. The Hill- 
yard Maintaineer will help you with free advice on gym floor problems too. Get in 
touch with him. s io 








ST. JOSEPH, 
MISSOURI 
U.S.A. 
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COACHING COURSES AT SPRINGFIELD 


Beginning and Advanced Football 
GEORGE K. JAMES, head coach of football at Cor- 
nell University. 

Beginning and Advanced Basketball 
EDGAR S. HICKEY, basketball coach at St. Louis 
University. 


Springfield College 


Summer Session 


JULY 6- AUG. 11 
1950 


60 Hours in Each 
Sport 
Regular College 
Credit Given 
Springfield College 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


Soccer 
IRVIN R. SCHMID, varsity soccer coach at Spring- 
field College 
Skill courses in baseball, swimming, tennis, handball, 
badminton, dancing, volleyball, boxing, games. 
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plied very lightly to the fingertips and 
heel of the hand also helps. 

The weight chart used widely in 
football, is not used much in baseball, 
I, for one, am a great believer in it 
as any daily progressive loss of weight 
after a player has reached his playing 
weight and is in condition is reason 
for a thorough medical examination 
by the team physician. Many diseases 
are caused by or cause this phenome. 
non and if detected early can do 
much to maintain a high level of 
health and efficiency in the squad. 

Another quality which a trainer 
must possess is imagination and in- 
genuity. Often a player will turn up 
with a peculiar type of ailment, or a 
simple common ailment in a some- 
what inaccessible portion of his body, 
This will make treatment extremely 
difficult. The trainer who has a good 
background in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Physics and has the aforementioned 
imagination and ingenuity’ with 
which to temper his education and 
experience, can devise bandages, 
equipment, etc. to fit each of these 
unusual situations which occur quite 
frequently. 


Distance Running 


(Continued from page 11) 


prove the boy’s running form, his 
speed, and in some measure improve 
his endurance. 


Speed Work 


Speed work is an important part of 
the week’s work program in that the 
coach should improve the boy’s speed 
as much as possible. I feel that the 
greater the margin of speed that can 
be developed in a boy, the easier it 
is for him to achieve top performance 
in his event. It is logical to assume 
that a boy who can run 50 seconds 
on the quarter and has ability to 
sustain effort should reach the 4:10 
mile with greater ease than a boy who 
can run only :56 on the quarter. 

It is well established that milers 
and two-milers do well on speed as- 
signments if they are assigned work 
with the half-milers. It is true in 
almost all cases that the longer dis- 
tance runners will meet this assign- 
ment with a challenge and turn in 
pretty good speed performances. By 
the same token, the middle-distance 
men will do better by giving them 
part of the distance runners’ work 
as an overdistance assignment. A work 
program that has enough variety in 
overdistance, pace, and speed, will be 
of advantage to the boy and the 
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coach in that it is often possible for 
a boy to do well over any distance 
from the 440 up through the two 
mile and including cross-country — 
Wisconsin’s great Gehrmann is an ex- 
cellent example of this. Of course, 
there have been many others, and I 
fee] that they had a varied program 
at various stages to enable them to 
do this. 

There is great value in giving speed 
work assignments to the distance run- 
ners at the end of each day’s work. 
This may be in the form of 110’s 
and 220’s. A freshening-up process 
seems to go on in the runner after 
he has had these speed assignments 
at the end of his day’s work. I am 
confident that it makes the boy feel 
better, and at the same time he is 
getting speed training that can be 
used in his kick at the end of the race. 

| have made no attempt to set up 
a weekly work schedule. I feel that 
it is wrong to give a set schedule of 
work for all boys. The tremendous 
difference in boys’ physical and men- 
tal abilities must be’ considered in 
setting up work programs for them. 
The amount of work given each day 
will vary with the individual can- 
didates, and it would be wrong to 
work them to the same degree. 

| feel that it is of utmost impor- 
tance to know a boys’ complete back- 
ground and also his physical limita- 
tions in planning his development 
as a college runner. Also, it is well 
to keep in mind the periods of de- 
velopment so that a boy is improv- 
ing at the proper rate at the proper 
time. 

In conclusion, I would like to state 
that it is the coach’s responsibility 
to have a mutual feeling with the 


candidate regarding his goals and am- 


bitions in his event. 


The Return of Fonville 


(Continued from page 28) 


The real thrill came after the meet, 
however, when we learned that he 
had quietly sought out the physician 
who had performed the operation and 
handed him the first-place gold 
medal. 

This, then, is the complete story 
of Charlie Fonville. The distances he 
may put in the future are not im- 
portant. His gracious acceptance of 
defeat and his victory over a seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacle are im- 
portant. It is an incident of this type 
which should make all of us in coach- 
ing realize how fortunate we are to 


be associated with such fine young 
men. 
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THE 1949-50 


INTRAMURAL 


GOLF TOURNAMENT PROGRAM 


@ FREE e Easy to Conduct e 


@ Complete e 


The third Annual Intramural Golf Tournament Program sponsored 
jointly by the Athletic Journal and the National Golf Foundation offers 
an excellent opportunity to start the golf ball rolling in your school. 
Last year over eight hundred schools used the free materials which 
included instruction aids, draw sheets, attractive award certificates 
and medals, Everything is free to help you add golf to your school 


program. 


Girl's Award Medal 


(Actual size 
of both medals) 


ENTRY BLANK 








ATHLETIC JOURNAL—Tournament Department. 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


We plan to conduct Intramural Golf Tournaments. Please 
send us free of charge all the necessary materials, including 
awards, for: 


() Boys Tournament [) Girls Tournament 
School 

Address 

City Zone 

Approximate number participants: Boys 

School Enrollment Approx. dates of tournaments 


Position........ 

















Extra Money 


Coaches 


@Here is a fine opportunity 
to turn your spare time 


into extra cash! 





a 


72} DONT DELAY ! ) 


SN 





@ Establish your own side- 
line business by representing 
a large, nationally known 
reconditioner of athletic 
equipment. It’s easy, 
pleasant work and the 
commissions just keep 


rolling in. 


Write us for all the facts. 
Box A 
c/o The ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago 26 


* 





Coaching School Directory 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 
Alamosa, Colorado June 11-17 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, train- 


ing. 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Herman, Hickman, 
“Phog” Allen, Vadal Peterson, Dean Crom- 
well, Eddie Wojecki. 
Information—Tuition, $20.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of room 
and board $24.00 to $27.00 for the week. 
Director—Ron Crawford, Adams State Col- 
lege. 

See advertisement p. 62. 


ALABAMA COACHING SCHOOL 


University, Alabama August 15-18 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
Staff—‘Bud” Wilkinson, “Red” Drew, Tom 
Lieb, Basketball to be announced. 
Information—Tuition and room free. 
Director—H. D. Drew, University of Ala- 
bama. 


foie} 8 :) Maelo) 88 se) - 


Waterville, Maine June 15-17 


Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—Frank Leahy, John Bunn. 
Information—Tuition $17.50 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $2.00 
per day, board $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 
Director—Ellsworth W. Millett, Colby Col- 


lege. 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


Colorado Springs, Colo. June 5-9 
Courses—Football, basketball. 
Staff — Frank Leahy, Joe McArdle, Bernie 
Crimmins, two Notre Dame players to dem- 
onstrate, Forrest Anderson. 
Information — Tuition $25.00. Room and 
board $25.00 for period of school. 
Director—Allison Binns, Colorado College. 
See advertisement p. 65. 


COLORADO H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Denver, Colorado August 22-25 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
training. 

Staff—Jess Neely, others to be selected. 
Information—Average cost of room is $5.00 
and board $3.00 per day. 

Directors—N. C. Morris, Don Des Combes 
Edward Flint. 


COLORADO, UNIV. OF 


Boulder, Colorado June 19-July 22 


Courses—Football, basketball, track, gymnas- 
tics, intramurals. 

Staff—“Dal” Ward, Forrest Cox, Frank Potts, 
Charles Vavra. 

Director—Frank Potts, University of Colo- 
rado. 


CRAMER’S TRAINING CLINIC 


Muehlebach Hotel, 


Kansas City June 24-25 
Courses—Complete coverage of all phases of 
training. 

Staff—Noble Sherwood, Elliott Stong, Frank 


Medina, Duke Wyre, “Eddie” O'Donnell, 
Hugh Bevans, Lloyd Boughton, David Wike, 
Ernest Quigley, Fred Peterson, Henry 
Schmidt, Jack Heppinstall, Lloyd Stein, Jack 
Williamson, Frank Cramer, Ed Zanfrini, Mar. 
ty Broussard, Howard Waite, Joe Glander, A] 
Sawdy, A. S. Reece, Frank Kavanaugh, Tom 
Hughes and others. 

Information—Tuition free, room and board 
costs will be announced later. 
Directors—Cramers, Gardner, Kansas. 


EASTERN PA. COACHES ASSN. 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 19-23 


Courses—Football (T and single wing and 
line play), Basketball, Wrestling, Training. 
Staff—“Ivy” Williamson, Sid Gilman, John 
Michelson, Cliff Wells, Billy Sheridan. 
Information—Tuition $35.00 for Pennsylvania 
coaches, $38.00 for out-of-state. Tuition in- 
cludes room and board. 

Director—Marty Baldwin, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


EDINBORO COACHING SCHOOL 


Edinboro, Pennsylvania August 8-11 


Courses—Footbal] (demonstrations by Pitts- 
burgh Steelers) 

Staff—Sid Gilman, George Blackburn, Joe 
Madro, Beattie Feathers, Charles Ramey, Joe 
Potelli, John Michelson, Mike Nixon, Wal- 
ter Kiesling, Ken Ormiston, Lou Tullio. 
Information—Sponsored by Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Coaches Association. ‘Tuition 
$15.00 for members, $20.00 for non-mem- 
bers. Does not include room and _ board. 
Average cost of room $.50c and board $2.00 
per day. 

Director—Jim Hyde, Academy High School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


FLORIDA A & M COLLEGE 


Tallahasse, Florida 
Dates to be announced 


Courses—Football. 

Staff—To be selected. 

Information—Tuition of $20.00 includes room 
and board. 

Director—“Jake” Gaither, Florida A. & M. 
College. 


GEORGIA COACHES ASSN. 


Atlanta, Georgia August 14-19 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, training. 
Staff—Herman Hickman, Jess Neely, Bobby 
Dodd, Ray Graves, “Hank” Iba, others to be 
selected. 

Information—Tuition for football and _bas- 
ketball sessions $10.00 each or $15.00 for 
both. This does not include room and board. 
Director—Dwight Keith, Georgia Tech., At 
lanta, Georgia. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Logansport, Indiana August 3-5 
Courses—Basketball (all phases of offense, 
defense, fundamentals, etc.) 

Staff—To be selected—will consist of three 
college and three high school coaches. 
Information—Average cost of room is $2.50 
and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Cliff Wells, Box 83, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. 
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IOWA H.S. ATHLETIC ASSN. 


Spirit Lake, Iowa August 19-24 


Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—To be selected. 

Information—Tuition $15.00 for Iowa resi- 
dents, $22.50 for non-residents. Tuition in- 
cludes cost of room and board. 
Director—Lyle T. Quinn, Boone, Iowa. 


KANSAS H.S. ACTIVITIES ASSN. 


Wichita, Kansas August 21-25 


Courses—Football, basketball, training, track. 
Staff—Lynn Waldorf, “Dutch” Meyer, an- 
other football instructor to be selected. Bal- 
ance of staff to be announced. 
Information— Tuition is $10.00 which does 
not include room and board. 

Director—E. A. Thomas, New England Build- 
ing, Topeka. 


LOUISIANA H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana Aug. 2-4 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
Staff—Ray Eliot, R. H. Russell, Gus Tins- 
ley and L. S. U. staff. 

Information—Tuition for state high school 
coaches $2.00 and state college coaches $5.00. 
For out-of-state high school coaches $5.00 
ni out-of-state college coaches $10.00. Room 
is free. School will sponsor an All Star game. 
Director—Woodrow Turner, Box 396, Co- 
lumbia, Louisiana. 


MICHIGAN, UNIV. OF 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Dates below 


Courses—Athletic Coaching and Administra- 

tion June 26-July 8, Safety Education July 

10-July 22, Community-School Camping July 

24-August 5. 

Staff—Members of the University Coaching 

Staff. 

Information—A course designed to combine 

theory and practice. 

Director—Office of Summer Session, Uni 

versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
See Advertisement p. 58. 


MINNESOTA H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


University of Minnesota Aug. 14-16 


Courses—Football and basketball. 

Staff—Bert Ingwersen, A. T. Gill, University 
of Minnesota staff. 

Information—Free to members of associa- 
tion, $10.00 for non-members. Tuition does 
not include room and board. 
Director—Kermit Anderson, 829 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, UNIV. OF 


Columbia, Missouri une 22-24 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
training. 

Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Don Faurot, basket- 
ball coach to be selected, Wilbur Stalcup, 
Tom Botts, John Simmons, “Ollie” De Vic- 
or. 

Information—Tuition of $10.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. 

Director—Don Faurot, University of Missouri. 


MONTANA UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana July 24-28 
Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—Don Faurot, George Dahlberg. 
Information—Tuition is $10.00. For reserva- 
tions at hotels or motels write the director 
specifying price desired. 

Director—Clyde Hubbard, Montana Univer- 
sity, Missoula. 
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Fight ATHLETE’S FOOT 


THESE <> WAYS... 


HERE'S THE SOUND, TESTED PROGRAM 
FOR ATHLETE'S FOOT CONTROL: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


.-for the all-important foot tub in your shower rooms. One 
pound to a gallon of water kills common Athlete's Foot fungi 
IN LESS THAN A MINUTE! Non-irritating; harniless to 
towels. Easily tested for proper strength with Dolge Alta-Co 
Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


..for dusting, gives additional protection against re-infection. 
Soothes while drying between toes in shoes and socks, this 
potent but gentle fungicide does its work where Athlete's 
Foot fungi flourish. 

3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 

..for your daily, systematic washing of shower room floors. In 
economical solution, (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the same hygienic sani- 
tation you demand be taken by each user of your facilities. 

Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete's Foot — A Public Health Problem”. 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











How to Spur 
a Sports Program 


Grow Tougher Turf 
with HYPER-HUMUS 


IT’S CULTIVATED 

It’s Processed— 
and Now It’s ENERGIZED 
HYPER-HUMUS is now energized 
for even greater efficiency, by a 
special scientific process. Specify 
this life-giving soil organic for the 
top dressing. Be sure of tough, 
thick turf. 


HYPER-HUMUS builds better turf 
because it puts any type of soil in © Many schools are suc- 
the best possible condition, and it : cessfully using our care- 
promotes stronger root growth. fully integrated systems of 
° . ; incentives to get mass 
Assures Lasting Benefits =~ ? participation * sports. 
HYPER-HUMUS is alive with es- . We'll be glad to devise 
sential soil bacteria, a reservoir of a system suitable for your 
moisture, and always uniform. This ie needs. 
is rich, black humus, not peat moss. "ost Trophies + Medals + Ball-Charms 
Benefits show quickly and last up , laques + Emblems 
to 15 years. Write for FREE Cataleg 


See your dealer for quotations 
Write us for free folder 











HYPER-HUMUS CO. ‘ 
Box A co | erica 


Newton, N. J. INCORPORATED 
160 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


pret, 


HyperHumus makes Soil Right - 











FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON— MAIL TODAY 


OUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept, 54, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Duniop tennis book, “How 
ro Improve Your Tennis GAmMe” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 








Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 











GRADUATE STUDY 


Practicum in Physical Education 
University of Michigan 


Summer Session—1950 


A course designed to combine theory and 
practice. A pooling of expert knowledge 


with critical analysis and research. 





The Practicum is organized into the follow- 
ing three units: 
Unit I Athletic Coaching and Admin- 
istration, June 26 — July 8 


Unit II Safety Education, July 10 — 
July 22 


Unit III Community - School Camping, 
July 24 — August 5. 


Each unit carries two hours credit. 
Practicum may be elected for 2, 4 or 6 
hours credit. 


Members of the University coaching staff 
will participate in Unit |. It will include study 
in modern trends and strategy of school sports; 
training of athletic teams; liability; officiating 
tchniques; scouting; intramurals; psychology 
of motor-skill learning; athletic codes; and 
other current developments. 


See Summer Session catalog for complete 
list of courses in Physical Education. 


Direct inquiries to the Office of the Summer 
Session, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 











MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 


Murray, Kentucky June 8-10 
urses—Football basketball. 

Staff—Bobby Dodd, Clair Bee. 

Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 

room and board. Average cost of room $2.50 

and board $3.50 per day. 

Director—Roy Stewart, Murray State College. 


NEW YORK BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Hancock, New York August 17-19 
Courses—Basketball (all phases including sin- 
gle and double pivot, fundamentals, half-time 
strategy, shooting, etc.) 

3taff—To be announced. 
{nformation—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $1.50 
ind board $2.50 per day. 

Director—John E. Sipos, Hancock, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA, UNIV. OF 


Chapel Hill, N. C. July 31-Aug.4 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
athletic injuries. 

Staff—Carl Snavely, Tom Scott, Bob Fetzer, 
Bunn Hearn, “Doc” White. 
Information—This is the 24th annual coach- 
ing school and tuition is free. Average cost 
of room $2.00 and board $2.50 per day. 
Director—Tom Scott, University of North 
Carolina. 


OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL 


Waite H. S., Toledo, O. Aug. 7-11 


Courses—Football, training. 

Staff—Matty Bell, Jim Achen, Wes Fesler, 
Bob Snyder, Hollie Bevan. 

Information— Fifth annual coaching school 
sponsored by the Ohio High School Foot- 
ball Coaches Association. Tuition for mem- 
bers of Association $10.00, others $15.00. Does 
not include room and board. 
Director—Frank Pauly, Waite High School, 
Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Aug. 14-18 


Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—Lynn Waldorf, Biggie Munn, basket- 
ball staff to be selected. 
Information—Tuition of $5.00 does not in- 
clude cost of room and board. Average cost 
of room is $2.50 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Clarence Breithaupt. 


SO. CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, S. C. August 7-11 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
girls basketball. 

Staff—Frank Leahy, Cliff Wells. 
Information—Tuition for members $10.00, 
non-members $15.00. Room is free and board 
approximately $2.00 per day. 
Director—Harry F. Hedgepath, 1623 Harring: 
ton Street, Newberry, South Carolina. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ATHLETIC ASSN. 
Huron, South Dakota August 15-18 


Courses—Football, basketball, six-man foot- 
ball, training. 

Staff—Don Faurot, Bruce Drake, H. R. Diet- 
erich, trainer to be selected. 
Information—No tuition charges. 
Director—R. M. Walseth, St. Charles Hotel, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV. 


Carbondale, Illinois August 21-23 


Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—Adolph Rupp and two instructors for 
football to be announced. 
Information—Tuition is free and average cost 
of room is $2.00 and board $2.50 per day. 
Director—Glenn Abe Martin, Southern IIli- 
nois University. 


Springfield College July 6-August 11 


Courses—Beginning and Advanced Football, 
Beginning and Advanced Basketball, Soccer, 
skill courses in baseball, swimming, tennis, 
handball, badminton, dancing, volleyball, 
boxing, games. 
Staff—George James, “Eddie” Hickey, Irvin 
Schmid. 
Information—Sixty hours in each sport with 
regular college credit. 
Director—Summer Session, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

See advertisement p. 54. 


Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville July 27-29 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
training. 

Staff—Bob Neyland, Herman Hickman, bas- 
ketball to be announced, Carelton Crowell, 
Cy Anderson, Mickey O’Brian. 
Information — Tuition is $10.00 which in- 
cludes room and board. 

Director—Louis Johnson, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


TEXAS H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Austin, Texas July 31-August 4 


Courses—Football (T and single wing), bas- 
ketball, baseball, track and training. 
Staff—“Biggie” Munn, Hugh Daugherty, 
“Bud” Wilkinson, Gomer Jones, Adolph 
Rupp, “Hank” Iba, Clyde Littlefield, Marty 
Karow, Eddie Wojecki. 
Information—Tuition $12.00 for members, 
$15.00 for non-members and _ high-school 
players, $25.00 for sporting goods salesmen 
(4 for each $25.00). Tuition does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $2.00- 
$3.00 and board $3.00 per day. 

Director—L. W. McConachie, 2901 Copper 
Street, El Paso, Texas. 


UTAH STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


Logan, Utah June 5-9 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, train- 
ing. 

Staff — Jess Neely, Bruce Drake, Bert Dunn, 
Roland Logan. 

Information—Tuition of $10.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of room 
$2.00 and board $2.00 per day. 
Director—Joe E. Whitesides, Utah State Col- 
lege, Logan, Utah. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


Petersburg, Virginia July 17-22 
Courses—Football (split T, team defense and 
line play), basketball, training. 

Staff—Jim Tatum, Marvin Bass, Everett Case, 
“Duke” Wyre. 

Information—Tuition of $30.00 includes 
room and board. 

Director—“Sal” Hall, Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
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FOOTBALL AND ATHLETIC 


WITH A 


: System 
1 rigation 
the nl ATHLETIC FIEL 


and Football Fields write at once asking for booklet ‘“C’’. 


fashioned hand methods. 
THE MARCH AUTOMATIC _IRRIGAT 





PERFECT TURF FOR 


MARCH AUTOMATIC 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


For information on this sensational low cost irrigation system for Athletic Field 


You are paying for the system every three years anyway, when you water by old 


Box 218 C Muskegon Hts., Mich. 


FIELDS 


ION CO. 

















BASEBALL 


Individual Play and Team Strategy 


Second Edition 
By John W. (Jack) Coombs 
Here is the only manual specifically 


designed to help the college baseball 


coach produce a winning team from Advance By 
an average squad. A coaching manual NISSEN 


conceivable phase of in- 
for every p ae 


dividual and team play, it also serves 
as a complete guide to business man- 
agement and team organization. arts sees 


Published 1947 340 pages 5%” x 8” 49-T with Extra Size 
Forces Model. 


Send for your copy today! 


New York 11, N.Y. *Name TRAMPOLINE 


es | | ** * “8 








Another Trampoline* 


TRAMPOLINING 


ew Model 549-T combines one- 


, jon for FREE LITERATURE about 


PRENTICE-HALL, UM. | | crm inwen 0” "°°" 


70 Fifth Avenue NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


ie aa 


ME IN 


features of Model 
of 5000-T, Armed 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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CHOICE of CHAMPIONS 


CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
FRENCH BLADES 


For the first time since the war! The fine pre-war 
quality blade that was known throughout the 
fencing world for its flexibility, balance and 
strength. No. 111 ORDER TODAY! 


Our new Buyer's Guide is an invaluable aid to 
the man who purchases or plans the purchasing 
of fencing equipment. If you haven't received 
your FREE copy, write for it at once. 


CAN] WAL FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC 


Armearice's Oldest and Larges! impo 
Manufacturer 


61 East llth St. - N.Y. 3, N. Y. 


GRamercy 7-5790 


Dept. J. 











STARTING BLOCKS 


IMPROVED 


Bresnahan Starting Blocks (Pat 2144962) 
1. Spike-resistant Rubber Face(Detachable) 
2. Adjusts to 5 angles of Foot 
3. Holds Position Rigidly 
4. Compact (10"x5”"x2"). Weight 5 Lbs. 
5. Steel construction 
Price $5.00 Pr 


See your dealer or write direct to 


G. T. BRESNAHAN 


1033 E. Burlington St. lowa City, ta. 








The HOW and WHY 


in Winning Plays and Players 


Film Assists for 
COACHES and TEAMS 


West Point Championship Football, a series 
of six training films on gridiron fundamen- 
tals by the famed Army team. 


Cost of entire series—$150.00 
Rental—$ 10.00 


USE NOW FOR SPRING TRAINING 


11 United World Track & Field 
Series 
The Broad Jump The Javelin 
The Hurdle The High Jump 
Pole Vault Discus 
Shot Put Middle Distances 
Distances The Relays 
The Sprints — 2 reels 
Rental—$2.00 each; 2-reel film—$3.50 
+ 
CHOOSE FROM OUR LIBRARY 
OF OVER 150 SPORTS FILMS 
* 
Ask for the Free 1950 Catalog 
of Over 1300 Titles 





ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


SAN FRANCIS 
¢ 45th St 351) Turk $ 


NEW YORK 


Te DALLAS 4 


Michigan Ave 3012 Maple Avenue 

















éé 


TO COACHES 

AND TRAINERS 
Mail this coupon 
for “Aces in Ac- 
tion,”” a manual 
for the prevention 





Department 51-D. 
Rutherford, New Jersey 

Please send me a free copy of “Aces 
in Action.” 











BASEBALL 
COACHING 
AIDS 


COACH’S KIT & NOTEBOOK 
Two Practical Coaching Aids 
$3.25 for Both. 


Says Jim Hendngan, Univ. of Habana 

“Your Baseball material has been a great help te me 
(an old coach)—on account of its graphic presenta- 
tion and as a text book for my intramural as well as 
varsity groups.” 

Says C. D. Sheard, 35 yrs. of baseball experience. 
“It Is a fine and carefully selected course in baseball.’’ 


USED AS COACHING COURSE TEXT— 
18 Colleges 1949 


KIT OF 21 BOOKLETS — $2.00 


9 Booklets for Coach & Players—plus 2 booklets for 
each position—for distribution & return. 
Some are as follows 

1. Defensive Baseball Tactics 

. Practice Work With Pitchers 

3. Signal System 

4. Practice Session Batting Dope 


COACH’S NOTEBOOK — $1.25—Revised ‘49 
. . . 

151 Coaching questions with 93 answers—Baserunning 
—Hints on Schoolboy Pitching & Batting—Building 
batting Cages, Backstops, Scoreboards, ete. 

46 Pages of useful dope. Loose Leaf Style. 


Send for circular or order direct from 


H. S. DE GROAT 


Box C, NEWTOWN, Connecticut 
Add 5c. postage to each order. 


























WASHINGTON H.S. COACHES 


University of Washington Campus, 
Seattle August 21-25 


Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track. 
Staff—Henry Frnka, Eddie Hickey, Hec Ed 
mundson, baseball to be selected. 
Information—Tuition free to members and 
$10.00 for non-members which does not in- 
clude room and board. 
Director—A. J. Lindquist, 
School, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Morgantown, W.Va. June 8-July 18 


Courses—Football, basketball, administration, 
rules interpretations, intramurals, training. 
Staff—G. Ott Romney, Art Lewis, John Sho- 
they, Eugene Corum, Harold Lahar, Patrick 
Tork, Lee Patton, A. E. Lumley, William 
Fugitt, Dana Lough, Jack Gardner. 

Information—Tuition is $5.00 per hour for 
in-state residence, $7.00 for out-of-state resi- 
dence. Courses carry six graduate hours. 
Average cost of room and board $2.50 per 


day. 


WISCONSIN H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Garfield High 


Aug. 14-v8 


Courses—Football, basketball. 

Staff—Wes Fesler, Ivy Williamson, “Tippy” 
Dye, Bud Foster. 

Information — Tuition $5.00 for members, 
$10.00 for non-members. Average cost of 
room is $1.00 and board $2.00 per day. 
Director—Harold A. Metzen, 2106 E. Mifflin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN, UNIV. OF 
Madison, Wisconsin June 26-Aug. 18 


Courses—Problems in various sports, physical 
education, methods and curriculum, condi- 
tioning and health education, recreation, or- 
ganization and administration, measurement 
and research studies. 
Staff—University of Wisconsin staff and vis- 
iting instructors. 
Information—Request graduate catalog for 
requirements for graduate work leading to a 
master’s degree. For tuition and living ex 
penses write the director. 
Director—Director of Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

See advertisement p. 58 March issue. 


“Offensive Center Play 


(Continued from page 12) 


His body bends forward and down, 
along with the arc of his right hand. 
The direction of the arc is in a 
straight line from over the head to 
the crotch of the spread feet. The 
ball is released with a snap of the 
wrist when the elbow hits the crotch. 
This is done continuously until con- 
trol and accuracy are achieved in the 
flight of the ball to the receiver stand- 
ing behind the center. As accuracy is 
achieved the stroke of the swing is 
decreased. 
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Next, the center assumes the prop- 
er stance looking through his legs. 
The ball is cocked above his head 
and thrown between his legs to the 
receiver. This is done until accuracy 
is accomplished. Gradually the stroke 
is shortened until the center merely 
lifts the ball from the ground and 
throws it back to the receiver. Up 
to this point the ball never hits the 


ground in this drill. Now the ball | 
is placed on the ground in front of | 
the center as far as he can reach with | 


the right hand on the front of the 
ball. Still using the one-hand pass, 
the ball is passed directly back to the 
receiver. As the speed and accuracy 
of direction consistently improve, the 
left hand is now placed on the ball 
to guide and control its flight. The 
left “hand will also add power to the 
flight of the ball, but the main func- 
tion of the left hand is to guide the 
ball. This drill will develop and im- 
prove the confidence of the center in 
his ability to get the ball back to the 
receiver. Five minutes every day be- 
fore practice will improve his de- 
pendability. 

In the T formation the same stance 
is assumed. If direct passes are to be 
used to the halfbacks and the full- 
back it is adivsable that the center 
place both hands on the ball at all 
times. If only one hand is placed on 
the ball, the center must be able. to 
center directly back to the halfbacks 
and the fullback with only one hand. 
This precaution will eliminate any 
tip-offs. The preceding mechanics of 
centering apply to the direct passes 
back to ‘te halfbacks or fullback. 
The only change is with the quarter- 
back standing directly back of the 
center. The ball has to pass between 
the quarterback’s legs to the left or 
right of his left or right leg. The 
snap-back to the quarterback should 
be analyzed at the very beginning of 
practice in the fall. The quarterback 
should grip the ball in his right hand 
as he wishes to receive it from the 
center. With the center assuming his 
proper stance, the quarterback with 
the ball in his right hand places the 
back of his hand under the crotch 
of the center. The hand should be 
pressed upward applying as much 
pressure as the center needs to feel 
and know where the ball is to be 
placed. The center then grips the 
ball with the right hand with the 
quarterback still holding the ball. 
Caution should be exercised by the 
quarterback and center always to use 
the same grip and apply the same 
pressure and position of the hand. 
The quarterback should grip the back 
half of the ball; the center the front 
half. The mechanics of placing the 
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FAIR PLAY LEADS 





~ SECONDS 


“HOME [visitor 
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Heavy aluminum alloy ca 
net 18’ long x 8’ high. 


24” numerals with 3” colored 


lens. 
® Telephone Dial Control. 


© Models for 
games. 


day or 


Shipped in two pieces—easy 


installation. 


® Comes completely wired. 








MINUTES SECONDS) ‘The 
PLAY 


the 





night 


TO scoreboards. 


FB-50 


bi- © Baked enamel finish. 
Figurgram clock quickly set 
for college or high school 
games. 


Easily converted to baseball 
board. 


Clock and score relays un- 
plug for use in standard FF-1S 
basketball scoreboard. 


FF-1S is the finest of all basketball 
It is a companion board to 
FB-50 football scoreboard and pur- 


chasers of the FB-50 may own the FF-1S 
for only a small additional cost due to the 


is iB unique and exclusive FAIR PLAY relay 
and switch units. Assure your school one 








by ordering this spring. 


These places want the best, and they buy only after care- 


ful comparison. 


All have selected some model of the 


FAIR PLAY FIGURGRAM: 


Kentucky U. 
Oklahoma Aggies 
St. Louis Bilikins 
Drake Bull Dogs 
Bradley Warriors 
Nebraska U. 
Wyoming U. 
Colorado U. 
Utah U. 

Oregon State 


University of lowa 

North Carolina State 

Bulova Watch Co. 

University of Wisco 

Pepperdine Fcllece 

South Dakota State 
haem OF.) <-h¢- OF 

stehateys 

fate tiedake) 

U. of Pennsylvania 


Also, hundreds of high schools from Maine to California, 


from Puerto Rico to Ala 


ska have chosen FAIR PLAY 














p= WMcet them...At The Top of The Nation a 


Jere eed HICKMAN CROMWELL ALLEN PETERSON 


Football Basketball Basketball 
YALE U. U. KANSAS U. UTAH 


Track 
U. OF SO. CAL. 


Football 
U. OKLAHOMA 


az ADAMS STATE COLLEGE 


..- Zoot... ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


Ira Richardson, President, presents these outstanding 
men as instructors in 


THE NATION’S TOP COACHING SCHOOL 
at the” “Jofe of the Nation” 


JUNE lth to JUNE 17th, 1950 


Enjoy a grand vacation. The region surrounding Alamosa is an ideal 
fishing and vacation center for you and your family. Housing facilities 
will be plentiful and ideal if reservations are made early. 


The tuition is only $20.00 for the week of friendly, informal sessions with 
these outstanding leaders. Board and room on the campus $24.00 to 
$27.00. For complete details please write to RON CRAWFORD, Director, 
Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado. 














Inflatable red 
latex rubber 
ws 12’ s 2 


SWIM. “BUOY 


TRADE MARK 
Perfect Flutter Board 


Swimming coaches have only praise 

for this latest teaching aid. It is invalu- 

able for the expert or the beginner. SWIM 

BUOY is held in the hands or strapped be- 

tween the legs in a vertical position. The op- 

portunities to improve the technique of arm and 

leg strokes, master co-ordination and develop 

stamina are infinite. Cannot injure swimmers or mark 

pool. Our initial supply is limited. Order today! 
Price $6.50. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., - - - - ~ 





1140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 1. 








BASEBALL, TRACK AND FOOTBALL 


H. & R. 


THE WORLD'S PCat ar ecu 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
Jae FINEST GYM MAT %& Force Feed—Iinstant Shutoff- 
30 pound capacity. . 
%& Easy to fill and operate 
%& No Brushes or Screens 
to clog 
H&R #3 


$43.50 
Delivered 


in the West 
Send to 


yn H for booklet on Three other models 
. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


. . like hundreds of coaches and 
Officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—"“the world’s finest gym mat.” 
Send for circular No. 25D  coteet 

















ball in the hands of the quarterback 
is merely snapping the ball upward, 
The center’s elbow bends outward, 
the forearm bends inward and the 
upper arm bends outward. The ball 
must be slapped in the quarterback’s 
hand hard. This eliminates fumbling 
and grabbing for the ball. 

About the time a center begins to 
think he has practiced centering all 
that is necessary, the coach will begin 
to notice muffing and fumbling of 
the ball. Five minutes every day on 
fundamentals of centering will instill 
confidence in the center and the ball- 


| carriers. Be sure the center, above all, 
| knows the plays and snap signal. If 
| the center should get bumped unusu- 
| ally hard, 


check to make sure that 
he is not groggy as this may affect 
him mentally. Never take a chance. 
A second string center may save a 


| game while the injured center is rest- 


ing. No matter what the size of the 


| squad, it is best to have at least three 
| players capable of taking over the 
| duties of the center. Some day it may 
| pay big dividends. 


Blocking and Tackling 


(Continued from page 36) 


One of the laws of learning is that 


| it is pleasant to respond when one 
| is prepared and unpleasant to be 


called upon when not prepared. So 


| it follows that the players will enjoy 


the contact if they are well prepared 
before being required to block and 
tackle. Football coaches should fol- 


| low this rule and retain the fun in 


early season practice by leaving the 


| pads in storage and the dangerous 


contact work until the last cool days 
before their first game. 


Baseball Play-Situations 


(Continued from page 26) 


Six completes double play as illustrat- 
ed. Play is backed up by 4, 8, and 2. 
B. COACHING PRINCIPLES. 
1 does not stand holding the ball wait- 
ing for 6 to cover the bag but fires 
immediately giving 6 the proper lead. 
If 6 is playing in the hole, 4 makes 
the pivot at second, in which case | 
throws ball directly over the bag. 
The Double Steal, (Diagram 6). 
A. DEFENSE. One pitches (a). Rl 
runs as if stealing second, but stops 
about 20 feet from bag at z. Two 
throws to second, aiming at spot 
knee-high at the bag (b). As throw 
goes through to second, R2 breaks 
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for the plate. As RI starts to steal, 
4 covers second at x. Using his peri- 
heral vision, 4 watches to see if R2 
breaks for home. He also listens for 
warning from 6. As 4 sees R2 break 
for the plate, he runs in to cut-off the 
throw from 2 at y. Four then throws 
ball back to 2 for the put-out at the 
jlate. Four does not come in to cut- 
off the throw until R2 breaks for the 
plate. 

Variations. A. Two fakes throw 
or bluff pegs to second, then throws 
to third picking-off R2. b. Two piv- 
ots and throws to third immediately 
to pick-off R2. c. Two throws high 
and hard to 1, attempting to draw 


R2 off third. = 
B. OFFENSE. RI always stops at F | GL F & 
ee 


DONATED’ BY 
WERMIBLION EAGLES CLUB 





z if to score is the purpose of the play. 
This is done to give R2 time to cross 


EE FA I ke MRR 
the plate before R1 is put out. R2 IPEEEATT 
makes sure throw is going through to 
second before he breaks for home. 
Cc. COACHING PRINCIPLES. V7 

The double steal with men on first 
and third should not be used as an INCREASE THOSE GATE RECEIPTS! *s oe °° 
offensive weapon against a well- a. Naden Baseball Boards offer “Instant-Vue"’ Numerals. ee — a age 

; aa an . sily installed, Economically priced and simple to operate BALL STRIKE OUT RULED 
coached team unless there are two and maintain. NADEN SCOREBOARDS are designed to = ae ee 
out, a weak hitter at the plate and | meet your requirements. WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE "ITS oe TT “ING 8 WOME 
the score is needed badly enough to | DETAILS. NADEN’S HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF ELECTRIC non ° Eee? 


gamble for it. The defense against | SCOREBOARDS FOR EVERY SPORT. 
this double wong be perfect. N A D € Ad & Ss Oo Ke Ss THE NADEN N-411 is all electric. Con- 
R2 should never be able to score ex- trolled by scorer. No delay—accurate. 
cept in the case of an error. WEBSTER CITY, lOWA Write for details. 

Game-like drills may also be set up 











from pitcher or catcher. 3. All steals 

offense and defense. 4. All bunt For banks only 
plays—offense and defense. 5. Fake ee 
bunt and hit. 6. Fake bunt and steal No permit required to carry. —_—— 
of third behind charging third base- Safe. Non-Convertible. x / eee) 
man. 7. Hit-and-run. 8. Circling the ' TART 
bases on a long hit. 9. All outfield “i 7 es Fi) 
throws and relays. 10. Over-all drill, For cal. .22 short blank caps. 
coach setting up situation and fun- Extra loud. 


for practice on other plays such as: OFFICIAL STARTER’S PISTOL 
1. All double plays. 2. Pick-off plays 8 SHOT 
a 





going from the plate. SCHOOL PRICES: 
Batting practice can be made ex- Actual Size a I 
snail . : . . cal of Caps unition 
ceedingly interesting, instructive and ' $1.65 box of 100 
game-like by having the batter take 
his four cuts and a bunt against a S. E. LASZLO — 25 Lafayette St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
regular defensive team. A baer | ——————————— ae 
ner runs out all of his hits except the MILLER KNEE BRACE 
last one, which the batter himself / endorsed by physicians and train- A STRONGER, HEALTHIER 
runs out. The bases are cleared after sa eR Segre NO TURF AT LESS COST 
every three outs and the score kept pond = pon te “Adjesteble 
y s , ° 24 
In this way batting practice teams can )} $6.25 el Mo i M (es) fers N PEAT 
Schoo! Price _ NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


compete against each other. This 
drill also affords an excellent oppor- MERCURY STARTING BLOCK Leading schools maintain durable « 


assures contestant of perfect letic fields by building 


tunity for practice on giving and tak- ttert. ‘Sure Held’ track rippers eh ea rilege ae 
ing signals and practice on coaching perting show Finished in rough ui iiteen Pecks 
the base-lines. We have found this sorfoce "NO SLIPPING. Mode of porous, binds light sandy so 
sort of batting practice to be a very $10.95 pu st Of 2 iSite indefinitely. adequate aeration, holds 
valuable and stimulating and teach- SS 
ing technique. Seal Uplanmainn cee ane ae te oe lal 
Physiological and coaching strotegy — $3.00 per dozen, School prices SMEG solve “Mei aroblem: 


Psychological Aspects Order through your sporting goods , 
dealer or MICHIGAN PEAT, INC, 267 5 Ave. N.Y. 16 


Since base-runners are employed in 
all drills, excellent opportunities for THE MILLER CO. "ows" 





























save money 
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SPECTATORS ARE CUSTOMERS 


Do You Treat Them As Such? 


One of many things that can be done to increase revenue 
and promote attendance at contests is to provide com- 
fortable seating with the greatest possible visibility. 


Our engineering department will advise you, without 
cost or obligation, on the best seating arrangement for 
Phone or wire your rush orders 


any given condition. 
at our expense. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 


Urbana, Illinois 


Phone 74004 














IN FIELD OR GYM, KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


Orympic CHAMPION 


APEX No.1 


The Balanced Aelion 


ser 


Supporler 


U.S. Patent 2,301,066 


THE 0-C MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS,N.J. 


Quahity Athletic Supporters Since 1908 





ATHLETES 
EVERYWHERE 
PREFER 


IN 33 SCHOOL COLORS 
America’s Finest—all-virgin wool 


write Kandel Knitting Mills 
4834 Interstate * Portland, Oregon 











K&P DOW-METAL CROSS BARS 


@ are official @ longer lasting @ have 
less sag @ are uniform @ will not splinter 
@ cost less per season @ used by more than 
1000 schools ® can be easily straightened 
@ are lighter @ keep their shape better 
Triangular hollow Dow-Metal bar 1 3/16 


inches on faces in 14 and 16 ft. lengths 
for high jump and pole vault standards. 


Painted in alternate 
black and white stripes. 


14 ft. for high jump, 2.2 Ibs. ______.$6.45 


16 ft. for pole vault, 2.6 Ibs. ______.$7.25 


Prices 50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies 
(Transportation charge extra) 


See your sporting goods dealer or write 


K. & P. ATHLETIC CO. 
1115 JEROME ST. MIDLAND, MICH. 











non-boresome conditioning and mean- 
ingful practice on base-running and 
sliding fundamentals are afforded, 
We have found these drills to be an 
excellent opportunity to get across the 
point that all play-situations must be 
“thought-out” before the start of the 
play. The player who “thinks-out” 
all the possibilities of a play-situation 
and decides beforehand what his 
course of action will be, will respond 


| with considerably more accuracy and 


speed than the player whose mind is 
elsewhere. Drill will further improve 
the speed and accuracy of his res- 
ponses. Thus costly mistakes made 
by the player are reduced, which 
means fewer games lost due to this 
factor. Also, the knowledge and skills 
garnered by the player from these 
drills, plus the success he will achieve 
in actual game situations as a result 
of his acquired skills, will contribute 
greatly to his gaining the confidence 
and poise so necessary to the compe- 
tent ball player. 


Post-War Baseball 


(Continued from page 16) 


and good sportsmanship. 

All West Virginia is very proud of 
Wheeling’s Post Number 1 team 
which accomplished what no other 
West Virginia team in the history of 
legion baseball could do by winning 
the state, regional, and _ sectional 
championships and reaching the “Lit- 
tle World Series” last year at Omaha, 
Nebraska. This really was a great 
triumph for the Wheeling team to 
be one of the four survivors from a 
field of some 11,000 teams that had 
high aspirations of gaining the na- 
tional finals. For the past several years 
Parkersburg has played host to the 
regional tournament. At this tourney, 
champions from Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia and West Vir- 
ginia vie for the crown. There is 
every reason to believe that the na- 
tiona! administrators again will favor 
Wesi Virginia for the regional play- 
off this year since the tournaments 
in the past have proven so successful. 


Amateur Baseball 


Not all baseball in West Virginia 
is confined to college, senior and 
junior high schoo;, and American Le- 
gion baseball. Every city, town and 
village is represented by an amateur 
team or teams of one type or an- 
other giving hundreds of boys an op- 
portunity to participate in a competi- 
tive game of their own choice. 

In some cities, recreation depart- 
ments have been the moving factors 
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in the promotion of baseball by or- 
anizing various leagues that reach 
boys of different age groups. Instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of baseball 
and team play by capable teachers 
precedes league competition in some 
cities, particularly in the midget 
group (boys under 13 years of age) 
and junior group (boys 14 — 17 years 
old). Usually, the teams are sponsored 
by some business enterprise or civic 
organization and directed by an out- 


standing adult leader of high prin- | 


ciples and character. Besides the mid- 
get and junior leagues, there are other 
leagues known as the senior, city, 
twilight, county, etc. On these teams 
are boys from 18 years of age on up. 
In the towns and villages adult in- 
terest in youth is chiefly responsible 
for the current boom in amateur base- 
ball. Many adults give their time and 
ability in order that youth may en- 
joy the benefits and learn the valu- 


able lessons of citizenship from the | 


game of baseball. 

This year the foundation has al- 
ready been laid for the reorganiza- 
tion of the West Virginia Amateur 
Baseball Association which will be an 


affiliate of the American Baseball | 


Congress. The state association will 
be composed of amateur baseball 
leagues and the West Virginia cham- 


pion will qualify for play in the na- | 


tional tournament at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. The state association was 
last active in 1941. In that year, Kop- 
pers of Fairmont represented the state 
at the national tournament. 


West Virginia Conference 


Since the end of the war interest 
in the West Virginia Intercollegiate 
Baseball Conference has steadily in- 
creased to the extent that twelve out 
of fourteen schools fielded a team in 
the 1949 season. Competition for the 
conference championship honors has 
been very keen and exciting in the 
post-war seasons right up to the final 
game. On the basis of percentage, the 
conference baseball championship was 
won by Fairmont State in 1946, West 
Virginia Institute of Technology 1947, 
Salem College in 1948 and the honor 
was shared by Salem and Morris- 
Harvey College in 1949. 

There is a recent trend of policy, 
and a good one, in many of the con- 
ference schools to break away from 
the tradition of one man coaching all 
three major sports. With this change 
and with a better brand of baseball 


being played in the high schools the 


future of college baseball in West 
Virginia looks very bright. 

Outside of the conference, Marshall 
College and West Virginia University 
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HEY COACH, THESE 
MSARTHUR TOWELS 


Ss 
= 


erates 


No .. . maybe not forever . .. but they are good for 
350 to 500 uses and launderings. And McArthur’s free towel 
repair service means even more economy and less 
cost-per-use. Investigate McArthur School Towels 
and the McArthur School Towel System for your school. 
Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc. Baraboo, Wis. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE COACHING SCHOO 


CAMPUS COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


JUNE 5th through JUNE 9th, 1950 
Coach of America’s Number One 
Football Team and Coach of Amer- 
ica’s Number One Basketball Team 
heading the Staff of America’s Num- 
ber One School. 


FOOTBALL 
FRANK LEAHY 


Head Football Coach, Univ. of Notre Dame 


JOE McARDLE 


Guard Coach, Notre Dame 


BERNIE CRIMMINS 
Quorterback Coach, Notre Dame 


Two Notre Dame players will be the 
guests of Colorado College and will 
act as models and demonstrators for 
the lectures. 


BASKETBALL 
FORREST ANDERSON 


Basketball Coach, Bradley Univ. 


Tuition: $25.00 
Board and Room $25.00 Per Person 
For Complete Details and 
Further Information Write to: 
ALLISON BINNS, Director 
“oy SO Colorado College Coaching 
ee School 


BERNIE CRIMMINS Colorado Springs, Colo. JOSEPH McARDLE 
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NEW ITEMS 


For further information 
see Service Coupon 


IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 


W ‘J. VOIT Rubber Corporation has released 
its new 1950 Athletic Equipment Catalog. 
New and improved items illustrated and described 
include the XB20 Custom Basketball, now made 
with “cold rubber”; an improved line of PG Utility 


Balls; an improved and more versatile BT2 Pro- | 
Model Baseball Batting Tee; a three- | 
quarter length Air Mattress; in all, some seventy- | 


five items are cataloged. Copies of the new catalog } : 
8 P S that the following factors may be at- 


fessional 


may be obtained by writing: Voit Rubber Cor- 
poration, 1600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


NITED States Rubber Company is now produc- 
ing a special baseball shoe for amateur sports. 


Designed for comfort, safety and long wear, it is 
made with a molded, rubber cleated sole, to in- 
sure fast stops and good grip on grass and skin 
diamonds while eliminating the danger of spiking 
during play. This washable shoe, known as Little 
League Keds, was recently approved for play in 
Little League baseball. They are being made in 
boys’ sizes from 1-6, and in men’s sizes from 6-10. 


HIS “Aire-Fit” knee brace employs a new prin- | 
ciple of padding and bracing (with air) that | 
cushions shock, braces securely and allows complete | 





have had better than average suc- 
cess in baseball. In fact, the baseball 
team of West Virginia University in 
1948 posted one of its best records 
in twenty-five years. Marshall College, 
once a power in the defunct “Buck- 
eye Conference”, is again on the main 
line in baseball and will be a respect- 
able opponent for any college nine. 


Summary 


To summarize briefly, we believe 


| tributable for the postwar boom in 





freedom of movement. Although designed for the | 
| concerning the sport; (11) sponsoring 


support of sprained or “Trick” knees, it can also 


. — . | 
be used as a brace for the prevention of injuries. | 
Application is made by strapping snugly around | 


the knee and applying pressure by rubber bladders 


on both sides of the joint. Made by: “Aire-Fit” | 


Pad and Brace Company, Elyria, Ohio. 


KYPOLE is the name of this new vaulting pole ~ 
made of Sila-flex which is fiberglas bonded to- 


gether with a patented phenolic under high pres- 
sure. The pole will not split, chip, crack, dent or 
rust and is unaffected by temperature or humidity. 
A vaulter cannot produce enough force to even ap- 
proach a critical stage with Skypole. Six different 
flexions in three lengths give a choice of poles that 
will fit any size vaulter. Made by: Skypole, Box 


R 15’ -7”, Seal Beach, California. 


& a recent survey of the nation’s coaches made 
by the Wright Manufacturing Company, one of 
the questions asked was: “How can the present foot- 
ball cleat be improved?” This new hexagon-based 
cleat is the result. It may be quickly screwed on or 
off with an ordinary light wrench, thus saving 


amateur baseball: (1) American Le- 
gion promotion on state-wide basis; 
(2) the sponsoring of the annual state 
high school tournament; (3) univer- 
sity and college workshops; (4) major 
league films; (5) public relations and 
major league try-out camps; (6) the 
return of professional baseball; (7) 
acceptance of the new philosophy of 
competitive sports; (8) more and bet- 
ter qualified adult leaders of base- 
ball; (9) playing of baseball as a 
medium of partially preventing juven- 
ile delinquency; (10) the press and 
the radio as mouthpieces through 
which the public receives its ideas 


of midget-junior leagues by city rec- 
reation departments and (12) the re- 
turn of collegiate baseball. 

In conclusion, I would like to sug- 
gest that more opportunities in base- 
ball be given to boys in the junior 


| high schools, not so much for the 


purpose of winning championships 
but for the boys to learn the lessons 
of citizenship, to make adjustments, 
to develop confidence, to acquire 
friends and for the adult leaders to 
see real demonstration of democracy 


in action. 


minutes consumed in replacing cleats. Exhaustive | 
tests were made to determine exactly the degree of | 
hardness to be used to avoid the extremes of quick | 


wear and shattering. Made by: Wright Mfg. Co., 


Box 6567, Houston, Texas. 


N aid to the swimming coach is this flutter 

board known as Swim Buoy. Made of inflatable 
latex rubber, it enables the beginner to acquire 
the elementary skills needed by all swimmers with 
confidence. It may be held in the hands while prac- 
ticing kicking, strapped to the legs to permit prac- 
tice of arm movements or strapped to the back so 
the novice can get the feel of floating. It also serves 
as a life preserver or cushion. Made by: Ocean Pool 
Supply Co., 1140 Broadway, New York City. 


66 


Training For the Shot 


(Continued from page 10) 


yard dashes. On the last dash, slow 
down and finish by striding 150 yards. 

Thursday: Jog 440. Calisthenics. Do 
some finger exercises. Tune up on 
seven or eight puts. Check for height, 
angle of release, footwork and recov- 
ery. Run over three hurdles. Try a 


| few jumps with the high jumpers. 
| Run two 50-yard dashes. Jog 440. 


| ercises. Take an easy 220 yards. 





Friday: Jog 440. Limbering-up ex- 








SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL MAGAZINE 


For information write 
Cc. J. O'Connor, 
Boys’ Latin School 
1012 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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The Advancement of Athletics 


(Continued from page 20) 


has materially lessened the frequency of injuries 

and, as such, has removed much of the stigma at- 

tached to combat games. In this connection much 

credit must also go to the excellent insurance pro- 
ams in force in most states. 

Five. More leisure time. With the shortening 
of the work week more and more time has become 
available for the individual to witness or actively 
engage in athletic contests. Accompanying the 
shortening of the work week are the many labor- 
saving implements at home and on the farm which 
have also greatly increased the amount of leisure 
time. 

Six. Increased population. The rapid growth 
of the country has necessitated more schools. 
Whereas formerly there were many accredited 
schools with enrollments of ten or less students, 
today through the population increase and consol- 
idation, the number is much less. Naturally the 


increased population has been an important factor | 
| Champion Knitwear Co., 46, 
| Kandel Knitting Mills, 64, 

| King Sportswear Co., 49, 

| O'Shea Knitting Mills, 52, 
a | Sand Knitting Mills, 6, 
the growth and development of athletics and recre- | 

ation. Today’s transportation has made possible aici abies adi me 
| Bike Web Mfg. Co., 38, 39, 
| Dolge Co., C.+B., 57, 


in the attendance figures. 
Seven. ‘The improved transportation facilities 
of today have likewise been an important factor in 


the formation of leagues and conferences compris- 
ing schools and teams of comparable size and 
strength. From a spectator standpoint the urban 


faced roads, athletics has been made available with 
little effort to the rural part of our population. 

Eight. 
this nature is the growth of the realization that ath- 
letics is a part of education. With this realization 
has developed the further realization that the coach 
is not a muscle man in a sweat shirt but a respected 
and admired member of the faculty and commun- 
ity. The influence of the coach in his community 
has been a vital factor in spreading the value of 
athletics among young and old alike. 

Nine. Closely related to number eight is the 
realization that the lessons learned in athletics are 
the lessons that must be learned in life. The values 
which athletics teaches are also the values which we 
most prize in the successful citizen. As the facts 
became apparent to bear this out many individuals 
no longer looked upon athletics as a’ waste of time. 

Ten. ‘The changed concept of physical educa- 
tion. The old concept of physical education, name- 
ly, calisthenics and indian clubs, left a sour taste 
with many of those subjected to it. The new con- 
cept of teaching athletic skills has introduced the 

-youth of the country to our athletic contests with 
the result that untold thousands now participate. 





| Riddell, Inc., John T., 31, 
| Spot Bilt, Inc., 3, 
| U.S. Rubber Co., 24, 25, 


| Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 49, 
dweller is only minutes away from the ball park or | 

“ . ° | O. C. Mfg. Co., 64, 
stadium, and with the automobile and hard-sur- | 


Wyeth, Inc., 41, 


Not to be overlooked in any resume of | 
Athletic Specialty Co., 48, 
| Bresnahan, George T., 60, 
H Fair Play Mfg. Co., 61, 

| Gulf Oil Corp., 33, 

| H. & R. Mfg. Co., 62, 

| International Business 





COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


APRIL, 1950 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 

Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 37, See advertisement 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, C) Catalog 
Reach, Wright & Ditson, 1 C) Catalog 
Spalding & Bros., A. G., 19, [] Catalog 


SHOES 
(-] Special coaches’ catalog 
(] Free booklet 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 5, 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., 47, 

[_] Information 

[] Information 

[] Information Keds 


CLOTHING AND LETTERING 
(1 New 1950 catalog 
[] Information 
[] Information 
[] Information 
(] Descriptive catalog 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 

Free new Ace Manual, “Aces In Action” 
Information Bike tapes and supporters 
36-page illustrated booklet—“Athlete’s 
Foot’—a Public Health Problem 
Information “B-H Sportsman” anklets 
and knee caps 

Information “Olympic Champion” 
supporters 

Free literature and educational display 
poster 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 

Sample and prices 

Information Bresnahan starting blocks 
Circulars on scoreboards and amplifiers 
Free booklet “Gulf Sani-Soil Set’’ 
Free booklet 

Information electric scoreboards 


OCs 


ae 


GYMNASIUM 


Machines Corp., 43, 
K. & P. Athletic Co., 64, 
Laszlo, S. E., 63, 
Leavitt Corp., 64, 
March Automatic Irrigation 
Ce., 5D, 
Miller Co., The, 63, 


Information Dow-Metal cross bars 
Information official starter’s pistol 
Information 

Free booklet “C” 


Information Miller knee brace and 
Mercury starting blocks 

New catalog 

Circular No. 25D 


Naden & Sons, 63, 

National Sports Equipment 
Co., 62, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 59, 

Porter Corp., J. E., 21, 

Toro Mfg. Corp., 53, 


Literature on trampolining 
Illustrated bulletin 
Descriptive literature 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., 29, [] Catalog No. 76 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 

(] Information ‘Batrite’ bats 

[] New Catalog 

() Information “Sav-A-Pitch” pitcher's 
plate 


SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Mutual Life Insurace Co. (] Free booklet, “The Career for Me” 
of N. Y., 4, 


D000 OO O OOOO OOOOOO # 


Hanna Mfg. Co., 50, 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 7, 
Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, 














RECONDITIONERS 
() Add nome to “Observer” list 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 62, (C) Information 


TOWELS 
[] Information McArthur school towel 
system 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
Castello Fencing Equipment (0 Ilustrated catalog 
Co., 60, 


Ivory System, Cover 4, 


McArthur & Sons, George, 65, 


RUBBER BALLS 
[] Free skill books on tennis, basketball, 
and football 


FLOOR FINISHES 


C) Information 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 8, 


Consolidated Laboratories, 
Inc., 51, 
Hillyard Sales Co., 54, (] Free booklets, Basketball Scouting Book, 


Scouting Chart and Tournament Bracket 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


[] Free booklet, “How to Improve your 
Tennis Game,” Vinnie Richards 


FILMS 
C] 1950 Catalog 


NETS 


[] Information 


AWARDS AND TROPHIES 


Award Incentives, Inc., 57, C] New catalog 
Harter, House of, 58, ] Information 


GRASS SEED & TURF 


[] Free leaflet and formula 
[] Information 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp, 58, 


Association Films, 60, 


Linen Thread Co., The, 23, 


Hyper Humus Co., 57, 
Michigan Peat, Inc., 63, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Athletic Equipment Reconditioner [] Learn how to supplement your income 
56, 


ATHLETIC EVENTS 


[] Information 


COACHING SCHOOLS 


[] Information 


Drake Relays, 34, 35, 


Adams State College 
Coaching School, 62, 

Colorado College Coaching 
School, 65, 

Michigan, University of, 
Summer Session, 58, 

Springfield College 
Summer Session, 54, 


[] Information 
C] Information 


[] Information 


NEW ITEMS 


[] Information 

[] See listing under Swimming Supplies 
[] Information 

(] Information 

[] 1950 athletic equipment catalog 

[] Information 


BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 
(C) Binders, 35 cents each 
() Baseball Coaching Kit,” $2.00, 
“Coach's Notebook,” $1.25 
Add 15 cents for postage to each order 
() “Linex Football Scouting Record,” $3.00 
per dozen 
[] Information “Baseball” 
by John W. Coombs 
Six-Man Football Magazine, 66, [] Information 


Aire-Fit Pad & Brace Co., 66, 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 66, 
Skypole, 66, 

U.S. Rubber Co., 66, 

Voit Rubber Corp., 66, 
Wright Mfg. Co., 66, 


Athle*ic Journal, 


DeGroat, H. S., 60, 


Miller Co., 63, 


Prentice Hall, Inc., 59, 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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ANOTHER “FIRST” 
FOR 
SEAMLESS ° 





SEAMLESS 
SAV-A-PITCH* 
Pitcher’s Plate 





STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 
“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect control—firmer than the ground itself! 


SAV-A-LEG Home Plate 


*Potent Pending 


No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with 
sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position . . .“SAV-A-PITCH” is 
actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 
When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position. 
Official dimensions— 24” x 6” x 6”’. . . Made by 

the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG” 

Home Plate. 


FINEST QUALIT 








Security 


As sports seasons change, and as baseball and 
spring football replace basketball — coaches and 
athletic directors must again consider the prob- 
lem of protecting their valuable athletic equip- 
ment through reconditioning. 

The IVORY SYSTEM — the Oldest, Largest, 
and Foremost reconditioning firm in the field — 
offers a safe solution to that problem. Our expe- 
rienced force and our modern mechanical setup 
insure expert, reliable handling of all of your 
athletic equipment. 

At the present time — we can give immediate 
attention to any baseball equipment which you 
wish reconditioned for the opening of your base- 
ball season. 














THE IVORY SYSTEM 
is 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELI 














RECONDITIONERS 


OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





